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This Depression 


A Statistical Study of Actual Conditions, Showing That the Bad Is 
Strangely Over-emphasized and Exaggerated 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


[Epiror1aL Nore: In an address 
before the American Acceptance 
Council in New York last Monday 
night Ogden L. Mills, under- 
secretary of the treasury, said the 
depression was feeding on itself 
because of fear, thus causing over- 
deflation. All of which gives point 
to the appended discussion by Dr. 
Weld, which he wrote after re- 
ceiving this assignment from us: 

“Is there any bright side to this 
depression that can be actually 
proved by cold figures and hard 
facts? Please make an investiga- 
tion, taking plenty of time to do the 
job thoroughly and then write an 
article setting forth your findings.” 

Here is the article. We regard 
it as an outstanding contribution. 
Devoid of sentiment and flag-wav- 
ing, it tells what we believe to be 
the real truth about the “situa- 
tion.” When figures speak there 
is littke room for argument. Even 
when, as in this case, they seem to 
walk right up the optimist’s alley.] 


T is not the purpose of this 

screed to belittle the seriousness 
of the business depression. We 
have sunk to a lower stage of 
stagnation as compared. with the 
normal line of progress, than ever 
before—at least since we have had 
reliable statistics. 

The whole thing has come upon 
us at a time when there was no 
apparent reason for a major de- 
pression. Most of our business 
prognosticators predicted only a 
minor dip in 1929. And most of 
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them have been wrong since then 
in their predictions as to when we 
would work out of our troubles. 
The length and depth of the de- 
pression have brought upon us a 
bad attack of the blues. True, 
those who are out of work have 
reason to be disheartened, and it is 
a curse on our civilization that 
such things have to happen. But 
there is plenty of pessimism among 
those who are not worried about 
where their next meals will come 
from, especially in New York, 
where the stock market has such 
an undue effect on peoples’ nerves. 
This pessimism is one of the 
psychological phenomena that tend 
to prolong the depression. Isn’t it 
about time that we looked at 
things from a little different point 
of view? And what is said here 
is not inspired by Washington! 
May it not be possible that mat- 
ters aren’t so terrible as they 
seem, or as some of the figures 
seem to indicate? Anyone who 
tried to wedge his way through 
the department stores to do his 
early shopping the week before 
Christmas, must have been im- 
pressed by the fact that there are 
millions who have money to spend. 
Although it is estimated that 
there are 6,000,000 people out of 
work, there are many who do not 
realize that the 1930 census showed 
that there were in the country 
over 48,000,000 people who work 
for a living. Jn other words, there 
are still 42,000,000 people bringing 
home pay checks on Saturday 
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nights. True, many of them are 
getting less than formerly. But it 
should also be remembered that a 
large proportion of the idle have 
members of their families who are 
earning something. Not that we 
should be at all satisfied with this 
state of affairs, but merely to point 
out that there are fewer families 
that are destitute than is com- 
monly assumed. 


Past Depressions Were 
Marked by Strikes and Riots 


This is undoubtedly one impor- 
tant reason why there has been 
relatively little social unrest dur- 
ing the last two years. As we 
look back to our most serious de- 
pressions of the past, such as those 
during the seventies and the nine- 
ties, there were serious strikes and 
riots. In some cases, the militia 
had to be called out. In the Janu- 
ary issue of Nation’s Business 
there is an article by W. B. Craig 
on the depression of 1873-79. In 
it we read that there were serious 
riots among employees of the 
Reading Railroad, due to wage 
cuts, and that many “were indicted, 
charged with riots, stopping en- 
gines, tearing up tracks, and the 
successful burning of bridges.” 
Federal troops were called out to 
quell a riot among Baltimore & 
Ohio employees. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad suffered property 
damage of $3,500,000 at Pitts- 
burgh. After financial failures 
in New York, “angry throngs 
crowded the streets and barrooms 
of downtown New York. The 
New York Stock Exchange was 
closed for ten days.” 

And so we might go on—and 
remind the reader of the Home- 
stead strike, and other disturbances 
of the nineties. There was more 
absolute unhappiness and misery 
during those early periods than 
during the present depression. That 
our social relationships. have im- 
proved and that there is less an- 


tagonism between employer and 
employee—these are encouraging 
signs. 

Those few irresponsible people 


who say that there is going to be a 
social and economic collapse, and 
that some other economic system 
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must take the place of the present 
one, simply refuse to look the facts 
in the face. They lack histori 
cal perspective. Almost everyon 
knows that our present system 
based on individual initiative and 
agg oy has brought us—and 
by ,“us,” I mean everyone, including 
> Nae and farmers—to a higher 
standard of living than has eve: 
been achieved. And if we should 
stop to compare our condition to 
day with the condition of peopk 
in other advanced nations, such as 
England and France and Germany, 
we would have a keener apprecia- 
tion of how well off we really are 
in this country. 

Our national income was esti- 
mated at about $90,000,000,000 in 
1929. We don’t know how much 
it was in 1931; one estimate has 
placed it at $20,000,000,000 off. A 
total income of $70,000,000,000 
still leaves us able to buy a lot of 
food and clothing and radios, and 


leaves us with an average per 
capita far greater than other 
countries have enjoyed during 


times of prosperity: There was a 
total retail business of $53,000,- 
000,000 in 1929, according to the 
Distribution Census. It probably 
fell to about $40,000,000,000 in 
1931. True, this decrease in trade 
means decidedly smaller profits 
for manufacturers and _ business 
houses, but most of them are still 
in operation and earning enough 
to pay wages and other operating 
expenses—and that is the impor 
tant thing so far as the mass of 
the population is concerned. 


Farmers Lose 
but Consumers Gain 


It must not be forgotten that 
while our national income has 
dropped, the prices of commodi 
ties that we buy with our incomes 
have also dropped. For the first 
nine months of 1929, the Depart- 
ment of Labor index of retail food 
prices averaged 156 per cent of the 
1913 figures; for the same period 
in 1931, this index stood at 123, a 


decrease of 21 per cent. The cost 
of-living index of the National 
Industrial Conference Board fell 


from 99.8 for 1929 (1923=100) t 
87.6 in 1931. Lower commodity 
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THE old clock on the Murphy 
mantel wears a long face. It 
has overheard the plot to bring 
to an end its rule of the Murphy 
household. 


“Runt” Murphy (he is 17, 
stands 5.11 in his socks, and 
weighs 154) is at the bottom of 
this betrayal. Let’s tune him in 
and listen to his treachery. 


“Pop,”—that’s Murphy senior 
—‘“TI’d like to sell you a swell 
idea. Honest. You see, yester- 
day I was late for school— 
again. Well, the principal sent 
this note. Now I was thinkin’ 
if we only had one of these elec- 
tric clocks that run the sun, 
we'd stop havin’ the jitters 
about time. You know yourself, 
only this morning you missed 
your train—again.” 


-A word from Mrs. Murphy 
(whom Jimmy has teased for 
missing the beginning of a much 
anticipated movie) and Jimmy’s 
intrigue will be accomplished. 





Then this wily wolf in a lamb- 
skin jacket will start another 
campaign—to ditch the faithful 
old model-T alarm clock in his 
room and replace it with one of 
modern color, form. and elec- 
tric motivation. 

Boys of Jimmy’s age have a 
surprising influence on family 
buying. They’re young, and 
therefore progressive—unham- 
pered by old ideas. 

700,000 of them read THE 
AMERICAN BOy—80% at the 
high-school age or past. The 
kind of fellows it will pay you 
to acquaint with your product. 
In the one magazine they call 
their very own, you can talk to 
them in the language they speak 


and understand. April forms 
close February 10th. 

me COMPANION Founded 
Detroit Michigan 
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prices bring no joy to farmers and 
manufacturers—in fact the great 
drop in prices is one of the most 
serious features and causes of the 
depression—but this is no reason 
why we shouldn’t get a little com- 
fort by looking at the thing from 
the consumer standpoint. 

Our financial system is funda- 
mentally sound, and has stood the 
strain pretty well. People who 
had their money in banks that have 
closed probably don’t think so. But 
many of the banks that have 
closed are solvent, and the de- 
positors in them will ultimately get 
their money back. Many have had 
to close because of runs caused by 
unfounded rumors and lack of 
confidence. If it had not been for 
our Federal Reserve System the 
financial structure would undoubt- 
edly have suffered a real break- 
down. The only trouble with our 
leading: banks is that they are 
playing so safe, and carrying their 
assets in such liquid condition, that 
they are curtailing their main 
function—that of making loans to 
business houses and manufacturers 
that need funds to finance their 
current operations. 

The lack of confidence in banks 


has caused a great amount of 
hoarding. It has been estimated 
that perhaps $1,000,000,000 is 


tucked away in socks and under 


In Praise of the 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It is refreshing to see PRINTERS’ 
INK come to the front with L. D. 
H. Weld’s statement (an advance 
proof of which you were good 
enough to send me) about The De- 
pression and to make a feature of 
a story by a research authority, at 
the same time identifying his con- 
nection with a prominent advertis- 
ing agency. 

In the present situation, leading 
observers and investigators like 
Mr. Weld, Alfred T. Falk and 
others I might mention are the 
possessors of facts of great value 
to business. They are gifted with 
a judicial quality which sets the 
facts iorth believably. They gain 
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mattresses. Special pre-Christmas 
sales in department stores have 
brought to light some of the old, 


large-sized paper currency, that 
has been hoarded for many 
months. A few hundred million 


dollars of these old notes are still 
outstanding. All this does not in- 
dicate a healthy situation from the 
banking and credit standpoint, and 
it represents a distinct loss in in- 
terest to the hoarders. But there 
is a bright side to the phenomenon. 
It means that huge sums are avail- 
able for spending when business 
gets better and when confidence 
returns. The same thing is ap- 
parent from deposits in mutual 
savings banks, which have in- 
creased during the last year. 

In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to look at Postal Savings 
deposits. New deposits were run- 
ning about $30,000,000 a month 
during the first six months of 
1931, whereas they amounted to 
only about $12,000,000 or $13,000,- 
000 a month during the same 
period in 1930. In September, 
1931, total Postal Savings deposits 
were nearly $500,000,000; in Sep- 
tember, 1930, they were less than 
200,000,000. Incidentally, for 
anyone who has lost confidence in 
the banking system, Postal Sav- 
ings furnish the answer. Such 

(Continued on page 104) 


Research Men 


access to the consciousness of 
boards of directors who are en- 
deavoring to look all the way 
around the subject of marketing 
these days. 

The research men can put into 
print statements, built around fact 
data, that are just what executives 
want for point of view. 

One of the real justifications of 
research will be what the Re 
searchers have to say and what 
they have to offer now that is con- 
structive and significant. 

Congratulations to 
INK and Mr. Weld. 

Paut E. Faust, 
Treasurer, 
Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & Wieland 
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eeting the Tests of 


1 Good Market in 1932 


ETROPOLITAN Milwaukee with 

a population of 743,414 in an 

area approximately fifteen miles square 
is a huge but compact market offering 
sales advantages to fit 1932 conditions. 
Concentrated population to consume 
in volume, high buying power, rare 
stability of income, low advertising cost! 


Exclusive schedules in The Milwaukee 
Journal reach more than .80% of the 
buying power in Greater Milwaukee — 
eliminate expensive duplication —allow 
use of more impressive space—and 
yield maximum profits. 


More than 400 national advertisers each 
year depend on The Journal alone to sell 


this market. This policy is even more 
profitable in 1932. 


HE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


ty] 
FIRST BY MERIT 











National Representatives ........ O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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.. . From San Francisco to 
arsaw almost every town of 
portance in the United 


ates, Canada and Europe 


but an overnight journey 


bm a McCann-Erickson office. 


cCANN-ERICKSON 


Pres ee er 
DVERTISING cprigpcl tc pice full Sroice to clients 


ork « Chicago « Cleveland + Denver + San Francisco « Seattle « Los Angeles 


to « Montreal » Vancouver « Winnipeg + London « Paris + Frankfort, o. M. 





William Wrigley, Advertiser 


Death of Chewing Gum Magnate Recalls His Philosophy of 
How to Get and Keep Business 


WRIGLEY, JR., 

chairman of the board of 
The Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company, 
who died on Tuesday, January 26, 
in Phoenix, Ariz., was an adver- 
tiser extraordinary. 

“I went broke three times before 
I learned how to use advertising,” 
he once told the writer of these 
words, “but when I did learn how, 
advertising made me rich. There 
is nothing magical about adveftis- 
ing. Obey its rules, though, and it 
will deliver.” 

It was no freak of fortune, no 
strange twist of fate that made 
Mr. Wrigley one of the world’s 
greatest advertisers. Maybe he was 
being beckoned by his destiny when, 
at the age of eleven, he ran away 
from his home in Philadelphia and 
became a newsboy on the old New 
York Tribune. 

Certain it is, in any event, that 
soon after he had got tired of 
sleeping on the iron grating over. 
the basement of the Tribune office 
and had returned home to work in 
his father’s soap factory, he had 
begun to acquire an advertising 
mind—or, as his son, P. K. Wrig- 
ley, puts it, an advertising heart. 


Demanded That His Father 
Advertise His Soap 


ILLIAM 


For, after a few years of wield- 
ing a soap paddle, he began to real- 
ize that a business, no matter how 
worthy may be its product, cannot 
survive merely from making 
goods; the goods have to be sold. 
He demanded that his father ad- 
vertise his soap—demanded it as 
the price of his own continuance in 
the business. There was real af- 
fection between the two, as Mr. 
Wrigley has often told a PrinTERS 
INK writer, but this was a busi- 
ness proposition, in the interest of 
which paternal and filial emotions 
had to be set aside. 

It must have been a grand old 
argument. The outcome was that 


the soap firm decided not to ad- 
vertise and Mr. Wrigley, with a 
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Underwood & Underwood 


wife, a baby and $32, went to Chi- 
cago to try his luck at something 
else. He was through with the soap 
business. 

He started selling baking powder 
to the retail trade, using gum as a 
premium and eventually the gum 
end of the deal got so big that he 
decided he would drop _ baking 
powder and go after gum exclu- 
sively. Thus he entered the gum 
business and here his advertising 
head and heart had a chance to 
work. 

He had the gum made for him 
and peddled it himself in a basket. 
There wasn’t much interest in his 
brand and so he accelerated his 
sales by the use of premiums. Thus 
he was one of the pioneers in the 
use of premiums. Nobody told him 
how to use them. He just found 
out for himself and his company is 
using them persistently even now. 
On the very day that Mr. Wrigley 
died, Printers’ INK was informed 
that the company had purchased 
more than 1,000,000 electric clocks 
to give out as premiums in connec- 
tion with the sale of gum. A few 

months ago the company closed 4 
deal with the American Safety 
Razor Company for 2,000,000 razors 
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rwir| What a Market Detroit Is! 


im as a 


th he Final reports from the National they will undoubtedly verify the 
‘baking Automobile Show held recently in general experience. 


: . Detroit is likely to have in 1932 
New York make it plain that mo- a very successful year. Employ- 


tor car sales for numerous makes ment is better today than it was 
of new cars have exceeded the a year ago. And it must be re- 
totals of last year and in some ii:- membered that 60% of Detroit’s 
stances other years in which gen- population are employed by other 
eral conditions have been at high- than automobile industries in any 
er levels than at present. The case, so Detroit, America’s fourth 
Lincoln Motor Company reported city, offers a huge market for the 
sales greater than at any other sale of goods. It is doubly a de- 
New York Show. Packard re- sirable market, too, because you 
ported likewise. Hudson reported can cover the buying power homes 
four times the sales of a year ago. with one newspaper. The News 
Other motor car manufacturers, reaches 71% of all homes in De- 
including General Motors and troit with incomes of $3,000 and 
Chrysler, have expressed satisfac- over, making Detroit an econom- 
tion and when their reports come ical one-paper city. 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
Il, A, KLEIN, Inc, j. E. LUTZ 
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and 10,000,000 blades which were 
to be merchandised in connection 
with a special gum deal. 

The story of Mr. Wrigley’s 
achievements from the very begin- 
ning, clear aside from the human 
interest contributed by his pictur- 
esque and forceful character and 
personality, would form an effec- 
tive treatise on how, when and how 
much to advertise. 

He was courageous to an ex- 
treme degree although in no sense 
a gambler or a plunger in adver- 
tising. 

Failure Due to 
Wrong Use of Advertising 


He would “shoot the works,” as 
he called it, in an advertising pro- 
gram and perhaps find it to be a 
rank failure. But he attributed his 
three successive business failures 
to the fact that he did not use ad- 
vertising in the right way. 

“The trouble,” he said, “was with 
me; advertising was all right.” 

An idea of his resiliency and 
persistency in the face of successive 
advertising failures is to be seen 
in a program he started in the 
New York metropolitan district 
some years back. He assembled 
all of his available capital, which 
was about $100,000, and invested 
the whole amount in a program 
which he thought would “make the 
natives in New York open their 
eyes.” But they didn’t even notice 
it. He managed to rake together 
another $100,000 and spent it in 
the same way with similar lack of 
results. 

He concluded by this time that 
he was not going under sufficient 
momentum to crash into the stub- 
born New York market, and this 
time he managed to get his hands 
onto $250,000 and invested every 
nickel of it trying to register 
Wrigley gum in the big city. This 
time his program went over with 
a resounding bang; he had the 
New York market and has kept it. 

This taught him the value of 
spending enough in an advertising 
program and soon he was invest- 
ing more than $10,000 a day—all in 
behalf of a nickel selling unit—at a 
time when: an annual advertising 
budget of $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 
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was considered to be quite a sensa 
tional amount, even for a sizabl 
firm. 

At the very climax of his su 
cess, when it seemed that Wrigle 
gum was the leading brand chewed 
by most of the civilized world, h 
was asked why he persisted in buy 
ing advertising year after year b 
the tens of millions. Didn't he 
have his market nailed down and 
riveted? How many more peop! 
could he expect to sell Wrigle 
gum to anyway? 

“IT don’t know how many times 
such suggestions have been mad 
to me,” Mr. Wrigley said, “but in 
each case I have told the sugges- 
ters, as I tell you now, that it 
would be the easiest thing in the 
world for the Wrigley company to 
be wiped off the map as a manu 
facturer and distributor of gum— 
or at least to be forced to sacrifice 
its leadership—if we did not con- 
tinue our advertising. We are go- 
ing along at full momentum. Sup- 
pose we should cut off the power 
Tt would be just like trying to run 
a train without an engine! We 
advertise and shall keep on adver- 
tising Wrigley gum regardless of 
how completely we have absorbed 
our market. If every person in 
America would chew Wrigley’s 
gum, our advertising would con- 
tinue right along; we would want 
to remind them that they had 
bought our gum and liked it.” 


Handled Most Important 
Thing Himself—Advertising 


It is easy enough to see why, 
these things being so, Mr. Wric- 
ley regarded advertising as the 
biggest and most important thing 
in his business. And as such he 
took it upon himself as his own 
personal job. 

“T don’t claim to be so terrib! 
smart,” he said. “But when a 
president of a business [he had 
not yet retired in favor of his son 
P. K. Wrigley, who is now presi- 
dent of the company] is actively 
in charge, he is perhaps going to 
take direction of the most impor- 
tant thing around the place. This 
is why I insist on everything re- 
lating to advertising passing over 

(Continued on page 113) 
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SHIFT 
WHEN YOUR MARKET 


2 SHIFTS 


HAT familiar bit of 

football strategy — 
the shift—must be met 
by the defensive team 
with a similar shift. The 
sudden unbalancing of a 
normally balanced line 
can be compensated in 
no other way. 





Your market is like a football team. So many indi- 
viduals! So much purchasing power! The ability to 
shift quickly. 


And it does shift. Part of it (a free-spending, prof- 
itable portion) comes to Florida in the winter. It 
shifts its winter reading preference to Florida’s Fore- 
most Daily. And your advertising strategy is plainly 
outlined when you know that The Florida Times- 
Union has an all Florida coverage seven days a week. 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE,.FLA. 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 


Circulation: 52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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newspapers... 
want ads. 


When readers advertise 


Chicago . . . they prefer 
Chicago Daily News in 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT # FRANCISC 
Palmolive Building Record Bidg. New Center Bidgradnock Bidg. 
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“athe Reader 


ISES 


yw whl, for instance, classified 
bout @ertisers placed 492,815 
t ads in The Daily News, 
179 more than in any other 

cago daily newspaper. 


ide to the general adver- 
mr seeking to reach the 
Durie market. 


GIAILY NEWS 


Financial Advertising OM: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE AS COMPARED WITH ACTUAL CARLOADS SAME QUARTER LAST YEAR « 


Heres the way the first 
guarter of 1932 looks / 


The national forecast of the Regional Shipper’s Ad- 
visory Boards indicates that the only expected increase 
in carloadings for the first quarter of 1932 will come 
from the Southwest . . . with Oklahoma and Texas play- 


ing the principal roles. 


Is your sales program so planned that you will take 
advantage of the increased business activity which is 
reflected by increased carloadings ? 


Have you planned to lighten your sales effort in this 
territory by an adequate advertising campaign to the 
big rural population through The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman? 


205.023 A.B.C. Circulation 
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When a Company’s President 
Becomes a Salesman 


What He Learns and Re-Learns—Effect on Sales Force, Sales Policies 
and Retailer Relations 


As Told to J 


G. Donley 


By A. Mosheim 


President, 


am still the 
Tre-Jur, Inc., 
nanufacturer and distributor of 
vilet goods, such as bath 
powders, compacts, creams and lo- 
tions. A year ago business condi- 
tions were such that I decided to 
lispense with a sales manager and 
ecome sales manager myself, not 
in arm-chair sales manager, but a 
ead salesman, right out in the 
eld meeting the trade and stand- 
i the gaff. 

I expected that I would be able 
to sell goods, for I have. always 
one more or less of that. But this 
business of being salesman-presi- 
lent brought some unexpected fa- 
vorable results, in its effect upon 
relations with the trade, upon mer- 
handising and selling policies, and 
ipon our selling staff. When the 
oss gets into harness and helps to 
pull the load instead of sitting be- 
hind a big mahogany desk and 
viving orders, everybody works 
iarder. And so, pulling all to- 
éther, we managed to raise our 
1931 gross 5 per cent above 1930. 


NOMINALLY, 1 


president of 


soaps, 


Vo Name on His 
Business Card 


The 


salesman-president 
quickly finds that he hasn't been so 
ell informed on his own business 


ver) 


is he likes to think. He begins to 
learn things and to come across 
situations that need straight think- 
ng and the close attention of the 
president. As a salesman—when | 
m on the road I never use a 
card with my name on it; simply 
“House of Tre-Jur”’—retailers and 
their buyers tell me things that I 
never would have learned as presi- 
dent. The president always gets 
his stories at second or third-hand; 
the salesman tells the district man- 
ager, the district manager tells the 


sales manager (with variations), 


Tre-Jur, Inc. 


and the sales manager tells the 
president. When the story is fi- 
nally told to the president it is 
liable to be what the boss would 
like to hear, rather than what he 
should hear. 

As a salesman I not only learned, 
or re-learned, things that were val- 
uable to me in my capacity as ex- 
ecutive head of the corporation, 
but I quickly got into a frame of 
mind enabling me to think from 
the retailer's side of the fence. I 
got on the inside of retail prob- 
lems again. 


Meeting the Price- 
Cutting Problem 


As a result of this thinking | 
have developed a sales policy which 
I am hopeful will go a long way 
toward solving a difficult problem. 
This problem is _ price-cutting. 
Dealers are often led into it against 
their better judgment but always 
to their final detriment. It hurts 
the manufacturer by shortening the 
productive life of an item—killing 
it off before its time. On our line 
of bath powders we had felt its 
devastating influence. 

The new policy is simply this: 
Three lines of bath powders, in- 
stead of one, retailing at three dif- 
ferent prices—49, 59 and 69 cents 
The policy is to put just one of 
these items in each of three stores 
in a town on a sales promotion, 
volume;price basis. To others we 
sell only on the regular price 
basis. 

Formerly, with one line, it was 
very difficult to obtain price main- 
tenance. One dealer would cut a 
little, another would cut deeper, 
and there was no end. Now com- 
peting retailers are handling differ- 
ent items, packaged differently, 
presented differently, but all under 
one brand. The result is that price- 
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competition is broken down, be- 
cause the identity of the product 
is obscured by the three different 
package presentations. Buyers are 
very much pleased with this ar- 
rangement, and as manufacturer 
I am hopeful of continued good 
results and see possibilities of ex- 
tending the policy to other lines. 

Another thing i learned quickly 
as salesman, which might have 
taken some time to filter through 
to me as president, is that the 
big market for toilet goods to- 
day lies in the popular-priced field. 
People want value, demand values 
before they will buy. On first- 
hand observation I was able to de- 
cide to discontinue certain higher- 
priced lines and concentrate on 
popular-priced merchandise—qual- 
ity merchandise at the lowest prices 
consistent with a fair profit. From 
buyers and salespeople in the 
stores I learned what the public 
wants in value as it is seen and ap- 
praised right on the counters of 
the stores. I determined that our 
values, in relation to retail prices, 
should be greater than ever before. 

This going out and calling on 
the trade is a great good-will 
builder, too. Just as any other 
salesman, I talked with people who 
knew me simply as Mr. Mosheim. 
That way I got closer to them. 
If I had gone in with a card an- 
nouncing myself as president, I 
would have been treated as an ex- 
ecutive—a bit distant and circum- 
spect. As a plain salesman, I got 
the retailer’s story with more of 
the heart-to-heart feeling. At the 
same time, of course, I renewed 
friendly relations, personal rela- 
tions, with customers I hadn’t seen 
for five or six years or more. 


Building Lasting 
Good-Will 


Old friends appreciated this. 
They liked to have the owner take 
enough interest in their business 
to come to see them, to take their 
interests to heart. I feel that this 
reaction built good-will of a last- 
ing sort. 

There is a rather common fail- 
ing of salesmen, a failing that 
springs mainly from their incen- 
tives, the extent of which I was 
able to discover as salesman-presi- 











dent. Salesmen do a lot of auto- 
matic selling—just getting orders 
nothing more, no thought of the 
retailer except as the buyer. All 
their thought tends to run to get- 
ting orders, for the good of them- 
selves and the house. That is 
good, as far as it goes. The sales 
manager usually goes a bit further ; 
his thought is mainly to increase 
orders. I found that in our case 
all of this thought had been too 
much one-sided, too much from the 
viewpoint and in the interests of 
the company. 


Retailers Need 
Merchandising Instruction 


There was apparent to me, as 
head of the business, the need of 
greater follow-through of the kind 
that shows the retailer how to sell 
the goods to the customer. There 
was need of co-operation and as- 
sistance and merchandising ideas 
at the point of sale to consumers 
I found that few store buyers were 
good merchandisers. Naturally, 
their chief aim was buying mer- 
chandise they thought the public 
would want. Their interest often 
ended there, not because they were 
indifferent, but because they didn't 
know how. 

That is why I make it a point 
to sit down with buyers and go 
over their merchandising problems, 
telling them what other retailers 
are doing, bringing them the ex- 
perience of a broad field, showing 
them how the goods should be ad- 
vertised locally, how they should 
be displayed in windows and in 
counter displays tied in with the 
windows. I show them how to 
groove the merchandise to the con- 
sumer, and in so doing pave the 
way for a greater flow of future 
orders. 

In our headquarters display room 
in New York, and also in a dis- 
play room which we maintain 
at a mid-city hotel for the con- 
venience of visiting buyers during 
the January-February and the Sep- 
tember-to-November buying sea- 
sons, we have installed attractive 
displays of our merchandise. In- 
cidentally, we find the hotel dis- 
play room a convenience which 
out-of-town buyers appreciate, for 
they can drop in any time during 
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the day or evening. Formerly, we 
had only single pieces of merchan- 
dise in cases. Now we have open 
isplays, conceived with an eye to 
the sales appeal of the items. They 
ire such displays as might be used 
n a show window or on a counter. 
suyers, seeing the articles as they 
would appear to customers in their 
stores, very quickly catch the pos- 
sibilities of merchandising. 

Going back to that idea on auto- 
matic selling, let me give you an 
actual illustration. The other day 
a woman buyer came into our hotel 
display room. She was very much 
sold on a line of toilet goods and 
wanted to order. A salesman, not 
in my positien, would have sold 
her without question. I found that 
she had a large stock and refused 
to let her order. I did sell her an- 
other line which I knew was more 
suitable for her department. In 
the end the house will not lose; 
but few salesmen will look that 
far ahead. 

Here is another case: There is a 
large department store which oper- 
ates a big laboratory of its own, 
putting up its own private brands. 
We have never been able to sell 
it. I called on its buyer and 
found him dissatisfied with his 
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packaging because his relatively 
small volume did not give him 
much leeway with suppliers. I did 
what no salesman would have dared 
to do without consulting the chief, 
and I did it on the spur of the 
moment. I offered to supply him, 
at cost, with any of our containers 
he would care to buy—he to affix 
his own private-brand labels. Such 
an accommodation was something 
he had no reason to expect. It 
won't produce an order right away, 
but it put the business of selling 
on a different basis, a friendlier 
basis of mutual understanding. 

And consider the sales force 
when the boss becomes salesman- 
in-chief. Our twenty-four sales- 
men, I have reason to know, like 
the new set-up right down to the 
ground. A salesman always likes 
to get his story straight through to 
his chief, first-hand. He likes to 
deal with the man who makes the 
final decision. Then, too, if you 
want to look at it that way, the 
salesman likes to feel that the boss 
is “one of the boys” out calling on 
the trade, up against the same kind 
of things he is up against. 

It would be a good thing, I think, 
if more heads of companies would 
sell now and then. 


Maybe We Should Try Shorthand 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The thought has often occurred 
to me that progress has long since 
outstripped the old, complicated, 
slow and laborious medium of ex- 
pression—the written word. True, 
pictures have helped some, but 
their limitations are ‘too great. 
What we need is a new method 
for the transmission of thought so 
that man can convey his ideas to 
man in shorthand, so to speak. 

This crazy introduction is. merely 
to express to you my approval of 
the article by Andrew M. Howe* 
in this particular issue. He has 
done an excellent job of putting 
his ideas into an improved form. 
It was a pleasure to read his ar- 
ticle, not only for the worth-while 


*Page 17, December 24, 1931. 


information it contains, but—and 
this is the reason why it was read 
—because the ideas and thoughts 
are so concisely arranged that one 
can gather all he wants to know 
in a few moments. 

Of course, this is tough on the 
contributors whose return is based 
on so much per word, but it is a 
whole lot easier on the fellow who 
wants to read an article and all too 
frequently doesn’t have the time. 
Perhaps the basis of remuneration 
ought to be changed to: less 
words, more money. More articles 
written in this style would be most 
welcome to at least one of your 
regular readers. 

Paut B. WEst, 
Manager of Advertising and 

Sales Promotion Division, 

National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Oppose Private Automobile 
Passenger Advertising 


Florida trans 


At a recent meeting of 
portation systems, a_ resolution was 
passed on the subject of illegal han- 


by private automo- 


dling of passengers 


biles. This resolution pointed out that 
newspapers and other mediums of the 
State were carrying advertisements so 


liciting passengers for transportation in 
privately owned vehicles between desig 
nated cities and that this procedure was 
injurious to the regular transportation 
carriers of the State of Florida. 

The resolution requests the support ot 
the Florida Association and the 
Florida Associated Dailies in an et 
fort to curb this illegitimate practice. It 
also asks that the papers of the State 
of Florida, on basis of law, deny publi 
cation of any paid advertisements ot 
the character mentioned; and that, it 
possible, a campaign of education be 
instituted by the press with an idea 
of acquainting all concerned with the 
provisions of the law. Hotel associa 
tions, Chambers of Commerce and other 
organizations have been asked io 
co-operate. 


"re ss 


1 
also 


Prentice Fastener Account to 
Dorrance, Sullivan 

The G. E Manufacturing 
Company, New Conn., has ap 
pointed orrance, Company, 
Inc., New York agency, to 
direct its advertising effective 
February 

Following a national trade survey now 
under way, advertising will be developed 
for national magazines and _ business 
papers, featuring the Prentice Depend 
able Slide Fastener. 


Prentice 
Britain, 
Sullivan & 
advertising 
account, 





L. S. Murdock Joins 
Cincinnati Printer 


Luke S. Murdock, at one time head 
of The Murdock Printing Company, 
Cincinnati, and, later, production man 
ager of The Prather-Allen Company, 
advertising agency of that city, has 


joined the Gibson & Perin Company, Cu 
cinnati printer. For the last year Mr. 
Murdock has operated his own adver 
tising agency at Cincinnati 


Appoint Thomas F. Lannin 
The Triple A Specialty Company, Chi 
cago, battery cable, has placed its adver- 


tising account with Thomas F Lannin, 
advertising agency of that city. The 
Cord Tire Company and Harry W. 
Cooper, Inc., automotive accessories, have 
also placed their advertising accounts 
with the Lannin agency. 





Denman Joins Kenyon 

& Eckhardt 

Frank T. Denman, formerly presi- 
dent of the William Denney Com- 
pany, Inc..* New York, has joined Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of that city, as an account 
executive. 


F. T. 
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Carnation to Spend 10 Per 
Cent More for Advertising 


The Carnation Company, evaporate 


milk ‘“‘From Contented Cows,” has ir 
creased its 1932 advertising appropri: 
tion 10 per cent over 1931. Its 193 


expenditure for advertising was larg: 
than average and the current year’s aj 
propriation, according to E. H. Stuart, 
executive vice-president, is the largest 
in the company’s thirty years of exis- 
tence 

he increase in 
represented mostly in 


appropriation will | 
the addition of 


new radio advertising campaign over 
national network Magazine, newspape 
end outdoor advertising will be con- 


tinued in the same amount used last 


year. 


Alvin E. Dodd Joins Chain- 
Store Group 

Alvin E. Dodd, vice-president i 
charge of merchandising of the Krog« 
Grocery & Baking Company, has becon 
temporarily associated with the National 
Chain Store Association. Mr. Dodd, wl 
will direct internal organization work fi 
the association, been loaned to that 
group at the request of 1 


has 
its board of d 
rectors for a probable period of one yea 
One of the first objectives of the 
association, according to Mr. Dodd, wi 
be educational work to create a_ better 
understanding of chain-store aims a1 
benefits on the part of the public ar 
employees of chain organizations. 


W. V. Williams Appointed by 


Howard Paper 


W. Verne Williams has joined + 
Howard Paper Company and its ass 
ciated mills. In addition to his work or 


Howard Bond, he will also represent The 
Maxwell Paper Company,  Frankli: 
Ohio, and The Aetna Paper Compan 


Dayton, Ohio, units of the Howard or 
ganization. For the last twenty years 
he has been with the Beckett Pap 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, of which ] 


was vice-president and general manage 


New Lever Product Reported 

Inquiries being made for market dat 
indicate that the Lever Brothers Cor 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., is contemplat 
ing the addition of a food product to i 
line. The new product, which, it is es 
pected, will be introduced in sectiona 
campaigns, is a shortening compound. 

Products which make up the pres« 
Lever line include Lux, Lux Toilet soa; 
Lifebuoy Health Soap and  Shavi 
Cream, Rinso and G. P. A. radiator 
glycerine. 


Walker & Company Advance 
C. A. Mason 


Charles A. Mason has been advance 
by Walker & Company, Detroit, outd 
advertising, from sales promotion mar 
ager to agency contact. He is succeede 
as sales promotion manager by | 


Tones. 
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=| How McKenzie cornered 
| the pancake market 






becon 
latio ° ° 
id, wh To introduce their Buckwheat Flour to the house- 
. thet wives of Indianapolis the McKenzie Milling Com- 
KK. pany of Quincy, Michigan, offered a sack or a carton 
of the of the flour for 1c when purchased with a sack or 
pete carton of their Pancake Flour. The announcement 
me and of the sale was made in two half page ads which 
= appeared on Monday and Friday of the nine days 

during which the offer was in effect. These ads ran 
ted by in The News exclusively. 
ned tl During the nine days, 99,258 units . . . representing 
ak pe 49,764 separate sales . . . were registered within the 
a Seg corporate limits of Indianapolis. (This offer extended 
ompan to several cities in the suburban territory). This is 
— < equivalent to 1 sale for every 2 families in 
t Fan Indianapolis . . . or 58 sales for every 100 units of 
ynicn . . . . . . 
manage News circulation in Marion County (Indianapolis). 
ported Says the McKenzie Milling Company in a letter to 
ket dat their Indianapolis broker: 
ntemplat “Evidently Indianapolis housewives react favorably 
= ie to advertisements in The News as your report states 
sectiona that almost 50,000 individual purchases were made. 
ound. The results of this sale also proved the soundness of 
al aoe ss your recommendation that we advertise exclusively 
g oe in The News.” 
radiator 
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TWAS ONE BIG REASON 


-RR JANUARY 23 
ICAEST READ WEEKLY — 


rk Gimer- 
limes , XS : RPLAN 
: BY AL SMITH 


ant Al Smith Pleads fre rue retore. 
use| for State Control fs 


fine Article > it Senn 
Raskob’s Proposal. iE. Smith, in the 
& magazine, says the 

NEW YORK, January 14—()—As- = would be, soived 
e principle of home 

than there ever were saloons,” €t-[sccrican people be 
Prokinie Gov, Alfred E. Smith, in the currentiys. “They are she 
tavekion lesue of Liberty, says the prohibition ide jt possible to dis- 
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OTHER ISSUES, OTHER REASONS 


ENERAL BUTLER GENERAL FECHET 
(First Uncensored Thoughts) (Dangers of Aviation) 


.G. WELLS Dr. S. ParKEs CADMAN 
(55 Years From Now) (Churches and Unemployment) 


HEODORE DREISER GoveERNOR ROOSEVELT 
(What's Wrong With the Railroads) (No Dole) 


DANIEL WILLARD Joun D. RocKeFEL_er, Jr. 


Tee 
. Slo (What's Wrong With Dreiser) (The Heart in Business) 
Me p May Dixon THACKER 
blem (Repudiating “The Strange Death of President Harding”) 
~ ‘AD, 
ee HESE are some of the authoritative No wonder every copy of Liberty is 


Altre, Mgpntributors—and their arresting sub- read with a thoroughness that enabled 
ects—that have appeared in Liberty Dr. Gallup to find the average edi- 

ince the Gallup Surveys last summer. torial feature: 

They have helped to bring back 17% better read than in Weekly A 

berty’s readers week after week with- 6% better read than in Weekly B 


5 Tribu 


HOME 




















t any extraneous inducements of 41% better read than in Weekly C 
iRY | Wbscription rates, club combination No wonder advertisers are switching 
“Gergains, or premiums—more men and _ to Liberty fast enough to exceed the 





omen continuing to ask for Liberty January quota by 25%—the February 
ery week, 52 times a year than any quota by 10%. New leaders are bred 
er magazine published. in times like these! 
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SAMPLE OF aiscse cotta | os. 


are in Detroit. Please observe this fact: dur- 


ing the last quarter of 1931, eighty-nine per J pick: 


tising 

cent of all OIL BURNERS sold in Detroit, J °° = 
J . the prod 

were marketed in the twenty Detroit dis- [ hw it § 
a tion. It 
tricts where The Free Press concentrates J t'«, cates 
° e ‘ depends « 

more than three-fourths of its city circula-J  «@) H 
sp 

‘ ° ° ° (b) He 
tion . . . where its coverage is approximately vo 
es 


for 
three out of every fourhomes. In The Free] ¢) Hi 
re 
Press districts, 449 oil burners were pur-J  obyiou 
make is 
swer to 


chased—in the other districts, but 55 burners J *yecican 


of time, 1 
were sold. That’s the difference between “‘*, 
ture of tl 
the two markets in Detroit. Through The} \,2 swe 
that may 
Free Press your agate linage contacts pur-] © a aim 
‘ ° ° f life anc 
chasing power in this area... not wealth} today Tes 
Rule, Not 


alone, nor “‘blue blooded” areas alone... There 9 
P . getting un 
but sound, substantial purchasing power that so good tt 
7 certain eve 

right after 
. ae preliminary 
ing but a 
client or th 


time to aim advertising at pocketbooks. THE ful, scientif 


the stockk 
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. How to Pick Cities for Test 
Campaigns 


It Isn’t Always Advisable to Select the Most Prosperous Markets but You 
Should Obtain All the Available Data Before Going Ahead 


By Richard Webster 


Vice-President, Reimers & Whitehill, Inc. 


JYICKING a town for an adver- 
tising and selling test depends 
on so many things. There are so 
many variables: the character of 
the product, how it is distributed, 
how it is sold—or better how it is 
hought—and what is its competi- 
tion. It is such things that create 
the categories for testing. 
Even more fundamentally, much 
depends on: 
(a) How much money can be 
spent in the experiment? 
(b) How much time can be de- 
voted to preparation for the 
test; and how much time 
for the test itself? 


(c) How much man power can 
be applied—and how good 
is it? 

Obviously the hardest test to 


make is the one where the an- 
swer to all these questions is 
“practically none.” The minimum 
of time, money and men necessi- 
tates the maximum of know-how. 

Everything depends on the na- 
ture of the test. Is it incidental 
to a successful campaign, just a 
fishing expedition to get a clue 
that may add a little extra value 
to a scheme that is already proved 
and profitable? Or is it a matter 
if life and death? 


Today Tests Are the 
Rule, Not the Exception 


There was a time when most 
tests were only preliminaries, just 
getting under way. Business was 
so good that you could be pretty 
certain everything would go all 
richt after the launching. Those 
preliminary tests often were noth- 
ing but attempts to impress a 
client or the boss with one’s care- 
ful, scientific methods of spending 
the stockholders’ money. But 
nowadays tests are beginning to be 
the rule, not the exception; every 
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newspaper campaign is a test—or 
should be. Advertising is tighten- 
ing up. This period of deflation 
sooner or later will take some of 
the inflation out of advertising 
methods. 

So the technique of testing must 
be improved. It sounds like a 
paradox, but it is the simple fact 
that testing must be standardized 
because the variations between 
different sorts of tests are so wide. 
The main point I want to make is 
that this standardization will be 
greatly aided by analyzing markets 
for this particular and practical 
purpose. In general this analysis 
will fall into two parts: 


I. A rating of the market in 
normal times. Is it extra good, 
average, or sub-average? 

II. A rating of each market 
at the present moment, at the 
time nearest to the actual start 
of the campaign. Then we want 
to know of each city that is be- 
ing considered—“Is it prosper- 
ous? or only fair? or still in the 
slump ?” 


I. For the normal times rating 
classes should be by a yardstick, 
other than population, that has a 
definite relation to the actual prob- 
lem of selling. Here are three 
classes of city markets with defi- 
nitely different characteristics as 
markets: 

(a) Suburban cities, auxiliary 
markets that are in the shade of a 
metropolis or great market cen- 


er. 

(b) The large trading centers, 
metropolitan cities that command 
a whole zone of markets. 

(c) A few small cities which in 
spite of their inconspicuous size 
are centers of a considerable trade. 

The, third of these classes might 
be called “frontier trade centers.” 
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There are interesting examples in 
Texas and in California. This 
class is a real discovery, because 
the cost of newspaper space in 
these cities is so small compared 
to metropolitan trading center 
papers. As I have already said, 
for today’s tests much depends on 
how much money there is to spend. 
If business is on the verge of an 
era in which every campaign or 
even every advertisement is a test, 
then you must begin to prepare 
for tests that are relatively inex- 
pensive. You cannot test the most 
expensive metropolises on the com- 
mercial map. Nor can you buy 
space for tests in the newspapers 
with the highest line rates. After 
you are sure everything is all set, 
you may be able to turn to the big 
circulation media. In the mean- 
time, learn the thrifty mail-order 
technique: Test at a low gross 
cost and forget milline costs until 
later. 

To get back to the normal times 
rating, it is possible to set up defi- 
nite index figures that measure 
the difference between market pos- 
sibilities in one city and another. 
Indeed it was analysis of such in- 
dex figures that led to the three- 
fold classification of types of mar- 
kets. In particular, as you have 
no doubt surmised, it was from 
the analysis of these index figures 
that the third class emerged, the 
trade centers on a small scale in 
sparsely settled areas, far away 
from the magnetic field of the 
huge metropolis which limits the 
suburban cities in their power of 
attracting trade. 


General and Particular 
Index Figures 


These index figures are of two 
sorts, general and particular. The 
particular index figure—on a spe- 
cial class of products, or on a 
class of products. distributed 
through a single type of retail out- 
lets—should always be compared 
with the general index which is a 
measure of all business. If the 
special index is low and the gen- 
eral index is fair or above average 
—an attempt should be made to 
find the redson. It may be that 
the special field in which you are 
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interested only needs cultivation to 
make as good a show—for.our 
product, even if for nothing else 
in the same class—as the general 
index would have led you to ex- 
pect. If our product is sold 
through neighborhood stores, don’t 
be frightened away from a certain 
market by its low general index if 
only there is a high index for the 
special type of outlet that you 
will use. The suburban type of 
city is particularly likely to suit 
our needs for testing that kind of 
product. 


Get as Much Information 
in Advance as Possible 


II. How are things in each mar- 
ket at the minute of list making? 
The normal times index figures 
should be supplemented by last 
minute, front line reports. Just 
because a certain part of this sup- 
plementary information must be 
picked up at the last second, it is 
very important to use all possible 
foresight and to devise every meth- 
od to get as much as possible in 
advance. Doing that has two 
great benefits: It reduces to a 
minimum the amount of data to be 
secured in a terrible hurry, and 
the large amount of more unhur- 
riedly secured material improves 
the quality of all the data; for one 
thing it furnishes useful checks on 
the last minute stuff. 

So general and special reports 
on local market conditions must 
be watched. A newspaper story 
may be clipped, for example, de- 
scribing a credit investigation in a 
hundred cities and showing one 
(actually named) city where credit 
conditions are far better than in 
the ninety and nine. It might be 
advisable to clip newspaper stories 
on cities that are paying their fire- 
men, police and school teachers in 
scarcely negotiable scrip; and a 
report on the sound municipal 
finances of other cities. Other 
significant mews items concern 
strikes and lockouts; and open- 
ings of mills and beginning of 
public works, as well as increases 
or decreases in number of unem- 
ployed. 

Some newspaper publishers and 
some of their local representatives 
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have learned that it pays to be 
sure about market conditions and 
to keep posted. Some of them will 
not wait for special last minute 
calls for data; they will feed your 
clipping file. 

Don’t insist on extra-prosperous 
and all-favorable conditions for a 
test. Several years ago on a new 
product in a highly competitive 
field we chose for a test a New 
England city that, though it has 
buying power and diversified in- 
dustry and _ relatively stabilized 
employment, is notoriously hard to 
sell and slow to buy. “If it goes 
there, with no previous prestige, 
it will go anywhere. Success there 
will give prestige everywhere.” 
This year for another new prod- 
uct we shall experiment in a city 
of the very same sort. 

But this year it is sometimes 
wise to go to the other extreme; 
make the initial experiment in the 
most promising, least cost market. 

After a striking success in the 
superlatively good market, there 
may well be enough improvement 
in other cities to tackle them with- 
out too much risk. 

Or in the meantime you may 
decide that there is more profit in 
concentrating in high-spot, better- 
than-average markets and leaving 
to your competitors, if they want 
it, the solace of complete coverage 
with stiffened sales costs and wat- 
ered down net profits. 

By the way, an excellent argu- 
ment for testing the better-than- 
average markets is that tests there 
may finance attacks on other mar- 
kets. 

Whether your strategy is to 
make a test in the best possible 
market, or in the hardest one you 
can find, or in the one that is 
nearest a mathematical average, 
you will need a_ well-organized 
intelligence department to supply 
you with the makings to measure 
markets for a test campaign. 


Death of Elbert Payton 


Elbert Payton, long engaged in out- 
door advertising work, died recently at 
Centerville, Towa. He was sixty-two 
years of age..Mr. Payton served as 


treasurer of the Iowa Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association and as a director of 
the national association. 
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Recommends a New Kind of 
Instalment Buying 


At all times, but especially in this 
depression time, it is highly important 
to teach a new and sounder kind of in 
stalment buying, namely instalment sav- 
ing to accumulate funds for cash 
buying. This statement was made by Ed- 
win Bird Wilson, president of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., advertising agency, 
recently before the Annual Eastern Re 
gional Savings Conference at New 
York. 

“Il believe I am right in saying that 
the small voice of savings advertising,” 
he continued, “should be cultivated and 
amplified inorder that it may be better 
heard; may hold its own amid the roar 
of commercial advertising. The voice 
of the savings bank appeal has been a 
still, small voice during our years of 
false prosperity. It has been all but 
drowned out by the raucous din of 
‘Buy this, buy that; spend, spend, 
spend.’ ” 


New Accounts to Hearn 

The Brick Row Book Shops, Inc., 
New York, has appointed The Alfred S 
Hearn Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Newspapers, literary 
periodicals and direct mail will be used 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Inter- 
ports Transportation Corporation, New 
York, operator of a marine transporta 
tion service between New York and 
New England ports. Marine and in 
dustrial publications as well as direct 
mail will be used on this account. 


C. F. Kelly, Jr., Vice-President, 
Yost Agency 

Charles F. Kelly, Jr., for the last tw« 
years vice-president of Beecher-Cale- 
Maxwell, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency, has been made vice-president of 
the Yost Advertising Company, St 
Louis. He previously had been with the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, also of 
St. Louis. 


= ° 
T. H. Brown on Radio 
Commission 
T. H. Brown, general counsel for the 
Federal Radio Commission since 1929 
has been appointed a member of th« 
commission for a term of six years. H« 
succeeds Judge Ira Robinson. 


With Shaffer Brennan Agency; 
R. L. Hildebrand is now with thé 


Shaffer Brennan Advertising Company 
St. Louis, as account executive. He 


was formerly with the Wolff Printing 


Company, handling the Sales Guild. 


Leaves Adsealit 


Kenneth Warden has resigned fro: 
the Bread Broadcasting Division of tl 
Adsealit Corporation, New York. 
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ing Appropriations Were Closely Scrutinized--- 


XCLUSIVELY 
SALTIMORE 


i months ending Sept. $0,1931—Morning and Evening, 291,059; Sunday, 192,052 
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SELL IT BY MACHINE 


PRODUCT 


REE.. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Coin Operated 
Machines to you. A copy of the ‘famous blue and 
yellow book “Automatic Merchandising.” M I L L S 


NOVELTY CO 


4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
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Carbide Won’t Go into Advertising 
Agency Business 


Informs Business-Paper Publishers It Will Buy Space on Old Plan at 
Regular Rates 


A FEW weeks ago the Techni- 
4 cal Publicity Department of 
the Union Carbide Company, New 
York, asked business-paper pub- 
lishers to sign a new contract in 
which it was stated that this de- 
partment was acting as an adver- 
tising agency. One of the terms 
of the contract provided that the 
department was to receive the ad- 
vertising agency commission. 


Asks That Contracts 
Be Returned 


This week those publishers who 
had signed the new contract re- 
ceived a letter requesting them to 
cancel it and return their copy to 
the company. The company stated 
that it would send the publishers 
promptly an order for the same 
amount of space as was covered 
in the contract at the publishers’ 
regular rates. In other words, the 
Carbide company has refused to 
accept the agency commission, 
which it had asked for, from the 
publishers. 

Those responsible for sending 
out the contracts that are being re- 
called little dreamed of the fuss 
that would be made over their at- 
tempt to do openly what many 
other advertisers have done under 
cover. The company found itself 
involved in a discussion in which 
it had had no intention of joining. 
Its agency commission request, 
which undoubtedly was merely 
part of an economy move, was 
misinterpreted as the first note of 
a general call to battle on the 
whole agency commission .system. 

PriInTeRS’ INK explained edi- 
torially in its January 14 issue that 
there was nothing in the Union 
Carbide case for agents, adver- 
tisers or publishers to get excited 
about. This summing up of the 
situation as Printers’ INK saw it 
was pronounced by one Carbide 
official the “most intelligent, sanest 
comment on the subject that has 
been published.” 
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There was, however, consider- 
able misunderstanding among pub- 
lishers and agents of the true facts 
of the case. Some publishers and 
agents drew wholly erroneous and 
unfair conclusions. One of the 
most persistent rumors was that 
the advertising placed by the Na- 
tional Carbon Company was af- 
fected, or would be, if the busi- 
ness ’ publishers granted Union 
Carbide’s request for the agency 
commission. 

It can be definitely stated that 
the National Carbon Company was 
in no way involved. As a matter 
of fact, the advertising department 
of this company was not aware of 
the new Union Carbide contract 
until after it had been signed by a 
number of publishers. 

It was unfortunate that the new 
contract was sent out by the 
Union Carbide Company, repre- 
senting a number of other sub- 
sidiaries of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation. The names 
of the parent company and this 
one subsidiary being similar, there 
was some confusion as to what 
companies were involved. 

Eight Subsidiaries 
Were Affected 

The Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation is the parent com- 
pany. The Union Carbide Com- 
pany is a subsidiary. The other 
subsidiaries affected by and listed 
in the new contract were: 


Electro Metallurgical Company 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Cor- 
poration 

Haynes Stellite Company 

The Linde Air Products Com- 


pany 
Oxweld Acetylene Company 
The Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


None of these companies em- 
ploys an advertising agency. Their 
advertising is all handled by a 
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Technical Publicity Department. 

The National Carbon Company, 
another subsidiary of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, 
places all of its advertising through 

W. Ayer & Son, Inc. The Na- 
tional Carbon Company, it should 
be emphasized again, had not the 
slightest intention of changing its 
advertising policies. It answered 
the queries of unnecessarily wor- 
ried publishers to this effect. 

The other subsidiaries would have 
placed their advertising at the 
regular rates, as in the past, had 
the publishers refused to sign. 


Cleveland Agencies Merge 


James Leslie Hubbell, Inc., and the 
Brothers Advertising Agency, "Inc. -» both 
of Cleveland, have merged with new of- 
fices at 4614 Prospect Avenue. James 
Leslie Hubbell, formerly head of the 
Hubbell agency and, before that, for 
many years general manager of- the 
House of Hubbell, Inc., is president of 
the combined organization. 

Arthur G. Henry, formerl vice- 


president and manager of the Brothers 
agency and, previous to that, with the 
Powers-House Company, is vice-presi 


dent and treasurer. There will be no 
change in personnel of the two agen- 
cies. The new business will be known 
as James Leslie Hubbell, Inc., Arthur 
G. Henry, Associate. 


Taylor Instruments to 
B. B. D. & O. 


The Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of 
temperature and pressure instruments, 
have appointed Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., as their advertising 
agency. 


W. J. Munro to Represent 
““World’s Work” 


Walter J. Munro, formerly with The 
Sweeney & James Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
representative of World’s Work in 
Western Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio 
and Eastern Michigan. 


William Gallow Joins Lesan 


William Gallow, formerly with Hadden 
& Company, New York advertising agency, 
has been appointed media manager of the 
i. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, also of 
that city. 


Appoints Cramer-Tobias 


The Interstate Hosiery Mills, New 
York, manufacturers of Finery Hosiery, 
have appointed- the Cramer-Tobias Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct their advertising account. 


INK 


Raymond Hawley Joins 
Mortimer Lowell Agency 


Raymond Hawley, for the last four 
years with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., as ar 
account executive, has become a member 
of the firm of the Mortimer Lowell 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
He was at one time vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Body Company. In 
addition to participating in the general 
advertising activities of the Lowell 

agency, Mr. Hawley will inaugurate a 
counselor and merchandising division. 


Beecher, Cale and Maxwell 
Join Gardner 


Edward Beecher, Joseph A. Maxwell 
and Algernon S. Cale, formerly presi 
dent and vice-presidents respectively of 
Beecher-Cale-Maxwell, Inc., St. Louis 
advertising agency, have joined forces 
with the Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis and New York. Mr. Beecher 
becomes vice-president and manager of 
the St. Louis office of the Gardner 
agency and also will be made a di- 
rector. 


New Accounts to Kenyon & 


Eckhardt 


The Tide Water Oil Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York, has mua Kenyor 
& Eckhardt, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of it 
industrial division. 


This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Merge: 
thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., effective February 1. 


New International Harvester 
Appointments 


McKinstry, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the International 
Harvester Company of America, Chi 
cago, has been appointed first vice-pres- 
ident. George A. Ranney, vice- -president 
and treasurer, now becomes vice-pres- 
ident, in charge of sales. Arnold B 
Keller, formerly assistant treasurer, b 
comes treasurer. 


Arnold Shoes to Richardson, 


Alley & Richards 
The M. N. Arnold Shoe Company 
division of the Stetson Shoe Company, 
South Weymouth, Mass., has appointed 
the Boston office of the Richardson, 
Alley & Richards Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


A. &. 


Pluto Water Account to 


rr 
Kastor Agency 
The French Lick Springs Hotel Com- 
pany, French Lick, Ind., and Chicago, 
has appointed H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Company, Chicago advertising agency 
handle the advertising of Pluto Water. 
The McJunkin Advertising Company 
of that city, will continue to handle the 
advertising of French Lick Salts. 
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Here’s How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


65%) ew 


Passenger Car Linage 


In the twelve months of 193], 
the Sunday Sun-Telegraph 
carried 65 per cent more 
New Passenger Car Adver- 
tising than the other Pitts- 
burgh Sunday newspaper. 


Based on Figures by Media Records, 
with no alterations of any kind. 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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How to 
Distribute Display 
Contest Prizes 


CANADIAN CELANESE, 


LIMITED 
MonTREAL 
Editor of Printers’ INK: , 
When a manufacturer organizes 


window dressing competition eggeting 
to the smaller department stores an 
larger general stores, is it best for the 
prize to go to the store, to the buyer, 
or _ to the window dresser? 
Is the prize normally a money prize, 
or are there other types of prizes given? 
Brian Rowe, 
Advertising Department. 


A®* a general rule, prizes to win- 
ners of window display con- 
tests are awarded to the owners or 
managers of the stores and not to 
individuals who may be directly 
responsible for the winning dis- 
plays. These executives are free to 
dispose of the prizes as they see 
fit. Usually the prizes are given to 
those employees who have taken an 
active part in creating the displays. 

In recent years cash prizes have 
found greater favor than merchan- 
dise for window display contests. 
For one thing, it is much easier to 
distribute cash prizes equally where 
two or more employees should 
share in the winnings. The most 
important factor is to offer prizes 
that will make it worth while for a 
dealer to enter a contest. 

A survey of a number of window 
display contests indicates that the 
favorite prizes are: First, $100; 
second, $50; third, $25; fourth, 
$15 and $10; fifth and sixth, $10. 
Only one advertiser offered a first 
prize of $150. 

To minimize ill-will, many con- 
cerns have found it advisable to 
offer $5 to every entrant regardless 
of whether he wins a major prize. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Advanced by Mills Novelty 


Robert E. Rohn has been appointed 
sales manager of the coin clock division 
of the Mills Novelty Company, Chicago. 
He was prev iously manager of the com- 
pany’s service department. 


Four A’s to Meet in April 


The fifteenth annual convention of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies will be held at_the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on April 14 
and 15. 
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Dry Goods Group Issues 
Color Card 


A pocket-sized card showing the basic 
coat and dress colors for the spring of 
1932, selected for volume selling by the 
color co-ordination committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, has 
been issued by that organization. The 
card is divided into three sections, list- 
ing twelve coat and suit shades, ten 
woolen dress shades and twelve silk dress 
shades to harmonize with the coat and 
suit shades. 

The purpose of this basic ensemble 
color card is to co-ordinate the ready: 
to-wear and accessories industries arn 
to simplify the work of stores and cus- 
tomers in selling and buying ensembles 


Death of Frank L. Stanton, Jr. 


Frank L. Stanton, Jr., vice-president 
and advertising manager of the George 
Muse Clothing Company, Atlanta, died 
recently at Macon, Ga., from injuries 
and burns received when he attempted 
to rescue his wife following an accident 
to his automobile near Perry, Ga. Mr 
Stanton, who was the son of Frank L 
Stanton, Sr., famous Georgia poet, was 
thirty-seven years old. 


Boston “Post” Appoints 
H. A. Moulton 


Howard A. Moulton, for twenty-si» 
years special representative for the New 


York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 


has been appointed manager of the 
hotel, travel and resort department of 
the Boston Post. He sycceeds the late 
Francis E. Drummond. 
R. D. Boswell with Philippines 
Agency 
R. D. Boswell, formerly with S. S 
Koppe & Company, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed manager of the New 


York office of the Philippines Agency 
Service Company, Manila, P. I. 


To Merge “Style Sources” 
Effective with the issue of Febru 
ary 5, Style Sources, formerly published 


semi-monthly by the Fairchild Publica- 
tions, New York, will be consolidated 
with the Friday issue of Women’s Wear 
Daily, published by the same organiza- 
tion. 


Construction Publications 
‘ Merge 


The Building and Engineering News 
San Francisco, has become a part of the 
Pacific Constructor, which will be is- 
sued semi-monthly hereafter. 


Appointed by Swartzbaugh 


Joseph H. Bradley has been appointed 
export sales manager of the Swartzbaugh 
Manufacturing Company, Toledo, manu- 
facturer of electric appliances and house- 
hold specialties. 
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NEWS PLANE, equipped with dark. 
room; speed 150 miles per hour, 





NEWS HEADQUARTERS at 
Roosevelt Field, with private 
wire into the News office. 
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AIR 


The U. P. sends a flash—"“Riot and fire 
at Dannemora. Several dead. Hold.” The 
telegraph editor says “Phone McCory.” And the 


next morning The News has more pictures that make 





readers ask “How do they doit?” ... Herbert R. 
McCory is a flying News cameraman, with an 
office and plane and pilot at Roosevelt 

Field, Long Island. From the center of air 
«! activities in the East, he covers air news, and big 
j general stories. .. Getting news and pictures this way 
is expensive. No other New York newspaper does 

it. ButThe News sparesnoexpense in making 

a better paper—even in these times. . . 
Consequently News circulation and linage 

are at all-time highs—the News milline at an all- 


time low! The News still reaches customers, makes 


sales. Grow with a medium that grows in these times! 


rt | NEWS 


NEW YORKS. PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET - NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago * Kohl Building, San Francisco 











For the Young Man Looking for an 
Advertising Job 


Agency and Sales Executives Give Advice to 1932’s Crop of Aspirants 


[Epiror1at Note: In an article, 
“Three Bright College Men Look- 
ing for Advertising Jobs,” in 
Printers’ INK, January 14, 1932, 
this question was put to advertis- 
ing agency and sales executives: 
What advice can we give the young 
college man looking for an adver- 
tising job in these times when there 
are more applicants than jobs?] 


Bruce Barton 
Chairman of the Board 
Batten, Barton, DurstINE & 
Ossorn, INc. 

I graduated from college at the 
beginning of a period of depres- 
sion, the panic of 1907. There 
were no jobs in the publishing 
business, where I wanted ulti- 
mately to land. I was in poor 
health and considerably depressed 
as the result of a nervous break- 
down. The only job I could get 
was timekeeper in a construction 
camp in Montana. I was there for 
six months, and it was certainly 
one of the most valuable six 
months’ periods of my life, just as 
the months I had spent previously 
in house-to-house canvassing were 
valuable far beyond the amount of 
money I earned. 

If I were young and unattached 
in these days I do not think I 
should spend much time in solicit- 
ing a job in an advertising agency ; 
such jobs are scarce and will con- 
tinue to be so until the volume of 
business increases. I’d say to my- 
self, instead: “This is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for me to get 
some experience that I shall never 
again have a chance to get and 
that in later life will set me a little 
apart from the great mass of fel- 
lows who shoot right straight from 
a college into an office.” 

* * * 


F. WaA.LLIs ARMSTRONG 
President 
F. Wattis ARMSTRONG CoMPANY 
The best answer I know to the 
problem is my experience. 





When I decided I wanted to 
learn the advertising business | 
obtained a job with a newspaper— 
strange as it may seem, it was in 
the bookkeeping department. 

While in the bookkeeping de- 
partment I learned all I could 
about composition and _ soliciting 
and I worked at it as hard as I 
knew how. In less than a year 
my “boss” relieved me of book- 
keeping duties and put me on so- 
liciting. I then spent all the time 
possible in learning typography 
and then advertising—I am still 
doing the latter. 

* * * 


W. C. D’Arcy 
President 
D’Arcy ADVERTISING COMPANY 


This wonderful yearly crop 
from school has yielded some of 
the best minds that have perco- 
lated into the advertising business 
in the last fifteen years; they are 
undoubtedly one of the reasons 
why our crop is better, our theme 
stronger and our performance 
wiser. 

I have told one or two promis- 
ing individuals whom I have talked 
with recently that if they had any 
sincere conviction they wanted to 
be advertising men, in other words, 
wanted to be business counselors, 
practitioners in the field of adver- 
tising, they should lay out a pro- 
gram covering the next five years 
or ten years of their business ac- 
tivity, chart the way, and every 
twenty-four hours or even every 
seven days, make a note of the 
significant things in the shape of 
the experience and the information 
they had accumulated. 

Regardless of how many times 
they changed their jobs, if they 
were serious in any occupation, at 
the end of the year they could re- 
capitulate, have an examination of 
themselves and write the answers. 
Just as schools have planned a 
course for four years, these men 
should plan to capitalize the ex- 
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perience every time they rub up 
against men or business, and in the 
end their fund of knowledge 
would be such that they would 
qualify to walk into an advertising 
business and ask for a position. 
A brief of their experiences would 
certainly show how orderly were 
their minds and how well they as- 
similated information and used 
their brains to unravel the skein. 
The aimlessness of most men 
trying to get into business! And 
the same thing prevails after they 
get into business, so their lives are 
more or less wasted or misspent. 
It is only the few who take the 
simple facts and steer a straight 
course and persist in that direction 
who really get to a distinction. 
To talk this sort of reasoning 
and plan in simple English to a 
college man is, to my way of 
thinking, the best way to help him 
help himself, provided you make 
it clear and get the reaction that 
he understands your contribution. 


Gerorce H. SHELDON 
Vice-President 
HoMMANN, TARCHER & SHELDON, 
INc. 


Nobody can answer the question 
with any definite assurance that 
the suggestions are sound advice. 
Certainly no young man should 
mark time. He may have a long 
wait. On the other hand, if he 
can give one good specific reason 
why he should be employed, the 
fact that there are hundreds ahead 
of him need not spoil his chances. 
Not all agencies are turning down 
all applicants, particularly for the 
lower rungs of the ladder. 

Not all advertising departments 
are unwilling to make room for a 
voung fellow who has something 
to sell. 

If all possibilities Seem ex- 
hausted I suggest the small town 
newspaper work, advertising or 
reportorial or selling experience 
of whatever kind can be had. 
behind-the-counter-work in drug, 
grocery or department stores, some 
affiliation with a chain-store unit— 
anything that gives insight into 
flow of goods to consumers’ hands 
—anything that gives contact with 
people and their wants. 
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A. Kino AITKIN 
Tue AITKIN-Kynett CoMPANY 


It is my belief that a candidate 
for an advertising future will find 
himself immeasurably benefited by 
a period of retail clerkship. The 
experience thus gained cannot fail 
to give him an advantage in ad- 
vertising, once he attains his am- 
bition to find advertising employ- 
ment. 

I think this statement is particu- 
larly true of the advertising 
agency. After all, the subject di- 
vides itself into two classes of 
agency service: first, that of copy 
writing ; second, that of client con- 
tact. While the effects of such ex- 
perience would not have exactly 
the same application in both cases, 
if such experience were coupled 
with the servicing of an account 
in the same field in which the re- 
tail clerking had been done, the 
advertising man enjoying that ad- 
vantage would find his advance- 
ment much quicker. 

* * * 


M. L. WiLson 
Partner 
THE BLracKMAN COMPANY 


Young men straight from col- 
lege are always a gamble. If they 
have an ability to write, the gamble 
is modified, because they probably 
can be developed into copy writers. 
Ability to write cannot be taught. 
It is God-given. A young man 
with natural writing ability can 
acquire advertising technique. 

It would help, of course, if in 
addition to natural copy aptitude 
there was an urging itch to ac- 
quire information and a general 
knowledge, at least, of what takes 
place at the point of sale and some 
slight appreciation of consumer 
needs and tastes. 

Outside of the born writer, few 
men straight from college have 
much to give the agency. This is 
because they lack a selling back- 
ground. 

Selling books is not necessarily 
selling experience, nor is selling 
from house to house, brushes and 
aluminum ware, necessarily sales 
equipment. 

The ideal selling experience con- 
sists of: 
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1. Back of the counter 

2. Territorial 

3 National. 

Even with this program under- 
taken, it all depends on the boy. 
He can work in a store or a num- 
ber of stores and absorb little sell- 
ing, marketing and advertising 
knowledge, that can be used in his 
advertising career. He can hold 
down a territory and be just an 
order taker. He can carry a grip 
from Maine to California and do 
so with his eyes shut. 

On the other hand, if the boy 
has done any or all three of these 
divisions of selling intelligently, if 
he has continually functioned with 
the view of getting the most out 
of the experience in a sales and 
advertising way, he has something 
very real and substantial to sell the 
advertising agency. If perchance 
he happens to be equipped with a 
fine mind and has kept it at work 
all through this sales and market- 
ing training, he is in a position 
where he can almost dictate terms, 
when he seeks an alliance with an 
advertising agency. 

o * * 


Harrorp Powe, Jr. 
Vice-President 
H. B. HumpnHrey Company 


Dozens of young college gradu- 
ates have come to me in the past 
three years. In some cases, due 
to special fitness, I have found 
jobs for them. The great major- 
ity, however, were men who had 
not written for the college papers, 
nor solicited advertising for them, 
were not interested in art, typog- 
raphy, or improvements in prod- 
ucts and merchandising. They 
wanted to be contact men. 

I think I advised all of them to 
go into the law school, the medical 
school, or some other academic 
cyclone cellar—and it’s about the 
only advice I can give to Mr. 
Gridley’s three visitors. 

There is no doubt that if the 
young college graduate of marked 
ability, such as Bruce Barton was 
in 1907 (another year of depres- 
sion) appeared on the scene with 
a creditable -business and literary 
career stretching behind him, he 
could get a job today in almost 
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any solvent agency, department 
store, magazine, newspaper adver- 
tising department. But the Phi 
Beta Kappa key or football letter 
wouldn’t sell him. It would be the 
practical things he had done in 
school and college, looking for- 
ward to an advertising career. 
Condé Nast, and many others I 
can think of, had shown their fit- 
ness long before they got their 
degrees. 
a - * 


H. B. Le Quatre 
President 
CHURCHILL-HALL, INc. 


When times have been better, it 
has been our custom to tell young 
men getting into the advertising 
agency business that they ought to 
have some selling experience, pref- 
erably where the contact is with 
the consumer to whom we must all 
make our accounting. However, 
if impossible to make a connection 
of that kind, any selling job 
should be helpful. 

If that is good advice in boom 
times, it certainly is equally as 
good now. The only need at either 
time is that the young man let his 
advertising thought and_ thinking 
guide him in his observations. 

* * * 


WintuHrop Hoyt 
President 
Cuaries W. Hoyt Company, INc. 


My advice to the young college 
men is to keep away from New 
York. 

Of course, if the young college 
man can find a position anywhere, 
that will give him some form of 
marketing experience, so much 
the better for him and his future 
in advertising. Many things come 
to mind, from house-to-house can- 
vassing, down to working in a 
small town dry goods store. 

‘I would not favor taking courses 
in advertising and merchandising, 
particularly if the young college 
man has already taken such 
courses during his four years at 
college. I think that he needs 
real, honest-to-goodness work and 
not further instructions that may 
border on the theoretical. 

If it is absolutely impossible for 
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I’ve Got Some 
New Wrinkles 





Somehow my clothes age rapidly. The day after 
I put on a new suit it looks as though I’d slept in it for 
a month. Only the other day | remarked to a friend 
that I hadn’t changed tailors in ten years and he said: 
“Ten years—surely you’ve worn that suit longer than 
that! No suit could get so baggy in a mere decade.” 
It’s unfortunate, too, because Los Angeles has a weak- 
ness for good clothes. Men, especially, are clothes con- 
scious—they never know when they might bump right 
into Greta Garbo or somebody. And, naturally, these 
youthful-minded Moderns, whose attire is always just 
a step ahead of the times, prefer a newspaper that’s 
always just a step ahead of the times—The Examiner. 
And, of course, dealers in men’s clothing know what 
the well-dressed man is reading. That’s why during 
1931 The Examiner led all other Los Angeles news- 
papers in men’s clothing advertising. So, to win the 
favor of the well-dressed Moderns, who do most of 
the buying in this well-dressed metropolis—the fourth 
largest market in America—talk to them in the news- 
paper that’s read by more people—delivered to more 
homes—than any other morning or Sunday newspaper 
west of the Missouri River. And that’s taking in a lot 
of territory, 











NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ww W Chew Organization Ww wW. Chew Orcanization 
572 Madison ave G12 Hearst Bide. 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
S P LaDue A. R. Bartlett 
625 Hearst Bide 3-129 General Motors Bide. 








LOS ANGELES 


EXAMINER. 
Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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him to find a job, even as a sales- 
man, then I believe the next best 
thing to do is to find some ways 
and means of traveling. At the 
present time, it is possible to travel 
both in this country and abroad 
for next to nothing, and there is 
nothing better than travel and as- 
sociations with other people to 
build a man’s vision, to make him 
understand the other man’s view- 
point and thereby, some day, to 
become a good copy writer. 

Another suggestion is to find 
some form of outdoor life, even 
going back to the farm, for a time. 

I believe that anything is better 
than day-in and day-out calling on 
agencies or publishers or adver- 
tisers here in New York City and 
receiving the inevitable “no.” 

* * * 
A. T. PREYER 
Vice-President 
Vick CHEMICAL COMPANY 
I was interested in reading the 


article, “Three Bright College 
Men Looking for Advertising 
Jobs.” 


For the last three years, we 
have been following a plan of 
bringing new blood into our or- 
ganization primarily for use in our 
advertising or merchandising de- 
partments (in our organization, 
since we handle our own advertis- 
ing, these two phases of marketing 
are tied very closely together.” 

Our plan is to select very keen, 
well rounded college men who are 
outstanding in their college work, 
including not only their studies but 
also extra curricula activities. Be- 
fore joining the company, they are 
required to become highly efficient 
in stenographic and typewriting 
work. We then attach them as 
secretaries to various executives in 
the business, and rotate them from 
one to the other during the course 
of two or three years. At the 
same time, we give them experi- 
ence on the road, contacting con- 
sumers, dealers and jobbers. 

In this way, they acquire a 
working knowledge of many 
phases of advertising and selling 
—they have a chance to see the 
type of work they like best and we 
have an opportunity to learn what 
department they are best fitted 
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for. I am glad to say that the 
plan is working out well and that 
out of five men we have selected, 
four are making the grade. 


* * * 


Emit BRIsACHER 
Emit BrisAcHer & STAFF 


Young men looking for adver- 
tising jobs present a_ perpetual 
problem. Unfortunately, the ad- 
vertising business will forever con- 
tinue to be one of the most diffi- 
cult for the young man to break 
into, because in normal times the 
demand is always for the man 
who has had experience, and no 
one wants to bother to impart that 
experience. Bright as a novice 
may be, he is always certain to be 
more of a liability than an asset 
for the first six months, and at the 
end of that time so many of these 
boys think that they are so good 
that they then depart, just about 
the time they are likely to be of 
some value. 

There is no question that in the 
coming years, as well as the pres- 
ent, the men who will go far in 
advertising will be those who 
know more about merchandising 
than any of our copy men of the 
present day, and that actual ex- 
perience in retail selling or adver- 
tising or experience as a traveling 
salesman, provides them knowl- 
edge that will-be of tremendous 
value. Unless they get this ex- 
perience at the outset, they never 
will get it, except second hand. 

Advertising courses as they are 
given, generally are of little value, 
except in imparting the funda- 
mentals, because so often the men 
in charge of these courses have 
had no practical experience of 
their own. A young man, to my 
way of thinking, can learn more 
by consistent reading of Printers’ 
INK, if he studies it as he does his 
college text books, than out of 
most courses. 

Of course, there always will be 
an under-supply of jobs and an 
over-supplvy of men in the agency 
field, but there always will con- 
tinue to be an under-supply of 
brilliant minds, and men and wo- 
men whose natural bent is for 
advertising. 
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*TODAY'’S ADVER- 
TISER CANNOT AF- 
FORD SUBSTITUTES 
FOR RESULTS! 











... That's why the majority 
of San Francisco advertis- 
ing appropriations are being 
CONCENTRATED in the 
San Francisco Examiner... 
the medium that reaches the 
greatest number of ABLE- 
TO-BUY families in this 


tremendous market! 


In 1931 the Examiner—a MORN- 
ING newspaper carried MORE 
CHAIN-GROCERY ADVER- 
TISING than ANY OTHER 
NEWSPAPER in San Francisco. 


aT 
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' Ballyhoo” Takes to Newspapers 





a was afraid Coslestee 


= oe 


RANDMAMA'S an old dar. 
you!) when | brought home 


ectusally ' 


Accept no Substitute. BALLYHOO is 





Good — we've got to be good! 


MARCH BALLYHOO ON ALL NEWSSTANDS TODAY 


MOVEMENT has been 

started recently to curtail the 
sale of licentious magazines on 
newsstands in various cities. Bal- 
lyhoo thinks itself confused, in 
many instances, with those publi- 
cations at which the movement is 
directly aimed. The publication 
wishes to distinguish itself from its 
imitators who, it believes, know no 
limits, and has inaugurated an ad- 


+ 


Mr. Bogue Sends Some Good 
News 


Tue Bocue INnstiTuTE 
FOR STAMMERERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

After reading your recent issue re- 
garding advertising appropriations for 
1932, we wish to say that we have no 
objection to your publishing the follow- 
ing information if you think it will con- 
tribute anything to the news of adver- 
tising or toward improving sentiment. 

The Bogue Institute is doubling its 
advertising appropriation this year, in- 
creasing the size of its space in the bet- 
ter publications. We believe that pros- 


perity is well on the way back and that 
this is the year to push advertising and 
selling efforts. 


B. N. Bocue, 
Principal. 


"Well, my dear, do you know 

ling, but, my dear, Iwasa what happened? Grandmama 
bit apprehensive (worried, to took one look at it, and, my dear, 
she laughed so hard, she burst 
that copy of BALLYHOO. I really her corset stays and lost her 
was, my dear I mean upper set! Actually, my dear!” 














BALLYHOO'S 
RADIO PROGRAM 


—we ain't got none 


vertising campaign in newspapers. 

The campaign, for which an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 will be 
used, will make use of fifty-two 
newspapers throughout the country. 
The copy used in the campaign will 
follow the usual humorous and 
satirical trend which characterizes 
Ballyhoo. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, is 
directing the campaign. 


— 


L. T. Johnston Heads 
St. Louis Industrial Group 


Lyle T. Johnston, vice-president of 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., has been elected 
president of the St. Louis Industrial 
Marketing Council. He has served as 
a member of the board of governors for 
the last two years, and succeeds George 
M. Sears, retiring president. 

Other officers are: Vice-president, 
James R. Kearney, Jr., of the James R. 
Kearney Corporation, and_ secretary- 
treasurer, C. B. Dietrich of the Wagner 
Electric Corporation. Arthur Koehler, 
H. L. Nagel, John P. Tebbetts and Nor- 
man Terry and Mr. Johnston were 
elected to the board of governors. 

The St. Louis Industrial Marketing 
Council was organized several years ago 
to facilitate an interchange of sales 


promotion and advertising ideas among 
manufacturers 
markets. 


selling to industrial 
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Package Plus Imagination Make 
Good Advertising Illustrations 


\When Advertisers Insist on the Package in the Advertisement, It Must 
Be Vitalized to Be Effective 


By C. B. Larrabee 


ROM its position of the art 

director’s step-child, the con- 
tainer has advanced, in these strict 
times, to a position pretty close to 
the head of the family. 

Of course, it uever was the ad- 
vertiser’s step-child. He has al- 
ways been reluctant to agree with 
the art director who said: “But, 
Mr. Client, if we have to show the 
;ackage, too, it’s going to do such 
terrible things to our layout that 
the effectiveness of the advertise- 
ment will be spoiled.” 

The advertiser has always recog- 
nized the value of showing his 
package in his advertising although 
sometimes he has Deen pretty slow 
to realize that a poorly designed 
package does detract from the ap- 
pearance and often from 


The result has been that the art 
director, illustrator and layout man 
have found themselves faced with 
a condition and have had to make 
the best of it. In making the best 
of it they have demonstrated, 
pretty conclusively, that the pack- 
age may make a very effective ad- 
vertising illustration so long as it 
is treated with some imagination. 

Wheg Stokely Brothers & Com- 
pany, Inc., advertiser of canned 
vegetables, decided to feature the 
golden inside of the cans in which 
its products are packed, it was es- 
sential that the package become a 
part of the advertising illustration. 
How successfully this was done is 
evidenced by a full-page advertise- 
ment in color taken from a Decem- 





the value of an adver- 
tisement. 

During the last two 
or three years, however, 
two things have hap- 
pened. In the first place, 
there has been a general 
improvement in pack- 
age design. Numerous 
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‘ontainers that had lost 





their effectiveness have 
had their faces lifted. 
In the second place, the 
advertiser has jumped 
into the saddle again 
and has told the art di- 
rector that one essential 
illustrative feature of 
the advertisement must 
be the package. If you 
have not checked 
through women’s maga- 
zines lately, do so and 
you will find yourself 
surprised at the high 
proportion of advertis- 
ers, even in small space, 
who are making the 
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package an illustrative 
feature of their adver- 
tisements. 


Here the Package Is Used as a Pointing Device in 


the Layout 
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Superficial Coverage won't 

do the job 

NATION’S BUSINESS, alone, of 
all Business Magazines, 

offers PENETRATION .... 
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* It Takes 





Penetration 
to Sell the 
Business 


Market « «-- 





City by eity—industry by industry, NATION’S 
BUSINESS is ready to prove with actual sub- 
scriber checks, giving individual names and 
titles, that its PENETRATION of the business 
market is economical and adequate. In circu- 
lation, in reader regard and in low cost, its lead- 


ership is unquestioned. 
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USE PEPSODENT TWICE & BAY— SEE YOUR DENTIST AT LEAST TWICE A Yrae 


Camel Shows the Package Twice in This Advertisement—Pepsodent Gives the 
Package Illustration Impetus by the Use of Accessories 


ber women’s publication. Here the 
opened can, with its golden lining, 
is the main feature of the adver- 
tisement. From it radiate two lines 
of rays and between them is the 
copy. Thus, the package is used 
as a pointing device to lead the at- 
tention to the copy and then from 
the copy back to itself taking in, on 
the way, the peas which are fea- 
tured in the advertisement. 

This advertisement is typical of 
the imagination that is being used 
in getting the most out of the con- 
tainer as an illustrative feature. It 
is a far cry from the old-fashioned 
advertisement in which the package 
was reluctantly stuck off in a 
corner as far as possible out of the 
general design. 

When Reynolds decided to make 
the Cellophane wrap a big adver- 
tising asset for Camels it was 
necessary that the package become 
an important part of the advertise- 
ment. Now the Camel package, in 
itself, is not exactly a triumph of 
container design and yet used in- 
geniously, it has been effective. 

Reynolds has employed an inter- 
esting phantom device in order to 
emphasize the humidor pack. In 
the advertisements a Camel pack- 
age is shown and below it an out- 
line of the transparent Cellophane 
wrap with the words “Smoke a 


fresh Cigarette” across it. In ad- 
dition, human characters are intro- 
duced into the main advertising il 
lustration and in their hands the 
hold open packages of Camels 
Thus we have an advertiser using 
the container twice and yet using it 
each time effectively. 

One of the things accomplished 
by the Camel method is to give a 
third dimensional feeling to the il 
lustration of the container. This is 
something that is not always easil) 
accomplished and yet when prop- 
erly done adds to the interest of 
the advertisement. 

One of the simplest methods oi 
giving the package a third dimen- 
sional feeling is to paint a shadow 
behind it so as to make it look as 
though it were standing out from 
the page. This is a very simple 
short-cut for the advertiser who 
wants to give his picture of the 
container a roundness that cannot 
always be gained by ordinary treat- 
ment. It is adaptable to almost 
ahy kind of container and almost 
any kind of layout. 

An excellent method of giving 
the package illustration impetus is 
to surround the container with 
accessory products. For instance, 
Ipana toothpaste advertising has 
carried a photograph of an open 
tube of Ipana lying between a glass 
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and a toothbrush. It is interesting 

) note that the toothbrush and the 
elass are shown only partially, 
while the tube is shown almost in 
its entirety and is the center of the 
picture. 

Pepsodent used a similar type of 
illustration showing the tube with 
hoth the glass and the brush, but 
in this advertising the illustration 
showing the package is the only il- 
lustration used and the tube, itself, 

shown in its entirety with the 
cap and part of the top projecting 
helow the straight line which marks 
the conventional boundaries of the 
photograph. Incidentally, this lit- 
tle device of having the package 
itself project beyond the boundaries 
of the illustration gives it some of 
the third dimension -effect so desir- 
able. 

It used to be an axiom of a 
great many advertisers that really 
to show the package effectively it 
was necessary to picture it opened 
as though in use. This tradition 
has been followed out particularly 
in cigarette advertising where we 
seldom see a closed package, but 
rather are always invited to take 

garettes from a pack that has 
been opened and has two or three 
cigarettes invitingly projecting 
from it. 

It was a good axiom and is still 
just as good, which accounts for 
the fact that the large majority of 
the advertisers using containers in 
their illustrations have them open. 


Pond’s Makes Package 
Essential Part of Layout 


A recent Pond’s advertisement 
featured four different products, 
all of them in use. This advertise- 
ment is an excellent example of 
giving the package a dynamic qual- 
ity and of making it a truly es- 
sential part of the advertisement. 

Pond’s was talking about four 
steps to beauty. It was recommend- 
ing a beauty treatment which in- 
volved the use of cold cream, 
cleansing tissues, skin freshener, 
and vanishing cream. 

The copy described each step and 
then photographs were called upon 
to illustrate the product to be used. 
Line drawings completed the ad- 
vertisement by showing the method 
of application. Thus, with Step 
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One there are a block of copy, 
picture of an open jar of told 
cream into which three fingers are 
being dipped and, finally, a line 
drawing of a woman applying the 
cold cream. The same idea is car- 
ried out with the other three prod- 
ucts and the result is an interesting 
advertisement, easily read, easy to 
understand, with a very definite tie- 
up with the product. 


Three Packages in a 
Single Advertisement 


Del Monte has been using three 
packages in a single advertisement, 
and although the packages are 
shown closed the effect is the same 
as though they were open. One 
Del Monte advertisement features 
fruit, vegetables and coffee. Two 
delectable dishes of peaches are 
shown in a colored illustration into 
which is inserted a picture of the 
can. Beneath this is a picture of 
some asparagus into which is in- 
serted the picture of another can. 
Finally, there is an_ illustration 
showing a cup of coffee and a 
coffee pot with the completing 
vacuum coffee can. This offers a 
good method of featuring a line of 
products and of getting the pack- 
age tie-up. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., is one 
of the few companies that has 
made the package part of the 
coupon. This has the disadvantage 
of bringing the illustration down to 
very small size, but has this advan- 
tage of putting the container on 
the part of the advertisement to 
which final attention is being di- 
rected. 

It is probable that it will be some 
time before advertisers will with 
any cheerfulness throw aside their 
dictum that the package must be 
used as part of the advertising il- 
lustration. Since this is the case it 
is essential that every effort be 
made to discover new methods of 
vitalizing the package and making 
it an effective contributor to the 
advertising message. Some of the 
devices now being used are almost 
traditional. Others, however, are 
comparatively recent discoveries. 
They are healthy indications that 
once a problem is such it can be 
solved by the exercise of illustra- 
tive imagination. 
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It's Your Honor 


USINESS is waiting for someone to drive off. The first tee is 
crowded, and empty fairways beckon. It’s your honor. 


A by-product of hard times is a flock of new leaders. During the 
fat years, when stock market bulls graze placidly in pastures of lush 
green suckers, some of the old leaders seem to soften up. Their fighting 
blood cools off, and they strive to hold first place with timid, cautious 
arrogance instead of the old full-throated call to battle. 

Lincoln nearly went crazy, trying to find a general who would 
fight. Then an obscure colonel electrified the world by beating the op- 
position to the punch, and it wasn’t long before Grant was running 
things. 

Leading a business is a good deal like keeping a garden. It is a lot 
of work to start a garden—spading, rock-lifting, raking, fertilizing, 
planting and watering. After two or three years, it becomes an old 
story. Plants are healthy, and blooms are up to expectations. Your 
interest is inclined to flag. A little routine weeding seems all that is 
demanded. Then even the weeds are not often disturbed. The plants 
become stunted and sterile. 

Many a business is choked with weeds. Lackadaisical selling has 
permitted markets to slip away. Inefficiencies have crept into the 
process, and the product has become almost obsolete. The old spirit 
of hustle has given way to an elegant and contemplative melancholy. 
A timid cringing from the possibilities of failure has sapped the old 
driving courage. Probably the most helpless being in the world is a 
king who has lingered too much in the throne room and forgotten how 
kings are made and what they are for. 


There is no sanctuary for a leader who will not lead. He is out there 
in front, blocking progress, and must be destroyed. The mob is eithe: 
back of him or on top of him. He must direct the fire or be the target 
Business is not a full dress parade—it’s a battle. 

The clothing business has been in a bad way. But it is fortunate in 
having a leader. This leader perceived that the only solution was to 
make men buy. So it girded up its loins and let out a blast which shook 
the industry. This clarion call was, “Back to the prices of fifteen years 
ago.”” One big jump back to bedrock. Their announcement read, “A 
gamble, you say? Of course it’s a gamble. We've gambled before that 
the men of America refuse to stay licked. We’ve gambled before that 
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the people of this country will always buy the highest value at the 
lowest price. And we have never lost. We shall not lose this time.” 

For a generation Hart Schaffner & Marx have been meeting situa- 
tions in that spirit, and in consequence have become the greatest 
clothing manufacturers in the world. 


It will be some years before manna will drop into the lap of an 
inert business. There may not be enough to go around for a decade. 
Those who are waiting for the cores discarded by leaders may find 
that there ain’t going to be no cores, 

Anyway, that is the way it has always been before, after business 
depressions. Most concerns cower under shelter, waiting for the storm 
to pass, while the hardier outfits press on and are so far out in front 
when things get better, that they have time to stake out all the good 
claims. 

There won’t be many more people in the country in 1932 than in 
1931. They won’t have much more money to spend. They won’t eat 
any more. It won’t be much easier to sell them. There will be just as 
many difficult problems. It will require just as much vision and cour- 
age then as now to step out in the open and do something about it. 
But when the business history of the thirties is written, it will be found 
that many of the great concerns of that golden decade got their real 
start in 1932. Other business institutions will date from that fateful 
year the beginning of their decline. 

We are not trying to stiffen backbones that are bowed, or inject 
red blood into veins where water now flows thinly. They rarely come 
back in business. 

Our business is advertising. We are an advertising agency which 
about one hundred of the leaders of industry use to aid their progress. 
We don’t create leaders—we serve them. 

If you have decided that the time has come to lick your particular 
problem regardless of the fear and apathy of the mob, and need a lot 
of extra power to make the grade, we should like to meet you. 


It’s your honor. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 
INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building * BOSTON: 10 State Street * BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building * MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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What? No Pictures! 


A CAR card without pictures is vertisers to do something different 
almost as rare as a Santa once in a while, it is doubtful 
Claus without whiskers. But while whether Santa could hold his ad- 
it is probably worth while for ad- mirers if he were to shave. VA 
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No Victories Without Guns 


Many Able Executives Are Being Made Victims of a Situation 
Unfair to Them and Their Men 


By Roy Dickinson 


MASY a good sales manager 
. today is being ground be- 
tween two millstones. He is being 
urged, asked, cajoled, to get more 
business, and yet the tools with 
which he works are being cut down. 
One sales manager of a company 
which has on its board of directors 
a representative of a big banking 
house, has had thirty of his sales 
force of fifty taken away from 
him. His advertising appropriation 
has been cut from $500,000 to less 
than $200,000. Yet he is being 
asked to go out now and get more 
volume, more profit. 

He is like a general in the field 
who is being asked for quick and 
dramatic victories at the same time 
that his heavy artillery and his in- 
fantrymen are being taken away 
from him. Without a sufficient 
number of salesmen under him to 
cover customers and prospects ade- 
quately, the sales manager is put 
to added strain and trouble. Driven 
hard by force of circumstances and 
continual pressure from higher 
company officials to go out and get 
the business, his hard times are 
made harder still by sniping at his 
reserves. 

There have been listed in Print- 
ERS’ INK the seven main functions 
which advertising accomplishes for 
the manufacturers’ salesmen dur- 
ing good times or bad. As it will 
be noted, many of these functions 
take on added importance when 
sales resistance has been heightened 
and the buyer’s dollar is harder to 
secure. Here they are: Advertis- 
ing helps— 

1. To prepare the way for sales- 
men by selling the need, type and 
make. 

In short, to do the missionary 
work, pave the way for the sales- 
man’s visit and shorten the gap be- 
tween order-talking and order- 
taking. 

2. To keep contact with the buy- 
er between sales calls. 
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Gaps between salesmen’s calls 
open wedges for competition and 
fade salesman personality into the 
background. Contact through ad- 
vertising keeps the product in the 
picture and hence the man who 
sells it. 


3. To reach buying influences 
that a salesman cannot locate eco- 
nomically. 

A salesman is of necessity lim- 
ited in his contacts. He is often 
on dangerous ground if he at- 
tempts to go over the heads of 
the individuals on whom he calls. 
Advertising has the entrée and pre- 
sents his message to many to whom 
he would not otherwise appeal. 


4. To confirm the salesman’s 
story by a printed statement. 


To add the strength of docu- 
mentary evidence, over the name 
of the manufacturer, to verbal as- 
sertions. 


5. To “set up” the salesman by 
showing his special qualifications 
for service to the prospects. 

Particularly valuable when en- 
gineering service is at stake and 
the salesman acts as a consultant. 
Such advertising is an introduction 
by the manufacturer and shows 
that the institution is behind the 
individual. 


6. To place behind sales argu- 
ments or facts the valuable ele- 
ment of repetition. 

A salesman’s calls must of neces- 
sity be few and far between. He 
can present his story only once or 
twice in any given time. Adver- 
tising repeats constantly the things 
that a salesman would say were he 
present to deliver his sales message 
in person. 


7. To keep personal selling on 


the right track. 


When a manufacturer’s salesmen 
constantly see the advertising of 
their organization they are quite 
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naturally influenced by it in their 
work. It helps to keep the funda- 
mentals of selling clearly in their 
minds. They are more apt then to 
reflect in their sales solicitations 
the policies of their house. 

Take a look, for example, at 
Number 7 in that list. The dimin- 
ished force of salesmen, out work- 
ing harder than ever before under 
the leadership of the sales man- 
ager, sees far less advertising for 
the company than it saw previously 
and in some cases none at all. The 
policy of the house these men rep- 
resent is of primary importance 
at a time when buyers have been 
gypped by fly-by-night manufac- 
turers, in many instances, and are 
more than ever eager to tie up 
with concerns that are keeping 
their quality constant and their 
policy straight during times of 
stress. With inadequate advertis- 
ing or no advertising at all, the 
salesmen and the sales manager 
are decidedly at an added disad- 
vantage. 

The object of good management 
in any line of industry today is 
to help make the salesman sell. 
It would be far easier to help him 
sell if each salesman’s relations with 
the product he was selling were 
of such a sort that he could as- 
similate a thorough knowledge of 
the product, the organization that 
is making it and how it best helps 
his prospect. Trade advertising 
and advertising to the consumer 
can be of inestimable value in add- 
ing this force to the salesman’s 
use of shoe leather. 


Let Advertising Do 
the Missionary Work 


One of the most important func- 
tions of advertising during any pe- 
riod of business history is to pre- 
pare the way for the salesmen by 
selling the consumer’s need for the 
product, the way he can use it, its 
type, its price and how it is made. 
The proper sort of advertising, 
synchronized closely with sales ef- 
fort, can always prove its ability 
to do the missionary work and to 
“shorten the gap between order 
talking and order taking.” The 
directors who deliberately cut down 
or cut out entirely this aid to a 
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salesman and to a sales manager 
are asking the manager of that de- 
partment to do the impossible, to 
try to substitute hope and enthu- 
siasm in his mind for the kind of 
help to which he is entitled and 
which he deserves under present 
conditions. It is time to realize 
the fact that victories cannot be 
gained without guns, ammunition 
or infantry. It is up to directors 
who are really directing for the 
best interest of their business to 
give the sales manager the very 
best salesmen in adequate numbers 
and to back up his effort and that 
of his men on the firing line with 
the type of advertising copy which 
will pave the way for their effort. 


Increase Advertising and 
Sales Effort Now 


As an important banker, partner 
in one of the largest downtown 
houses, said to me a day or two 
ago when I told him the type of 
article I was preparing for his own 
reading and for that of some of 
his friends in the business of bank- 
ing: “I know of two or three cases 
where what you have just told me 
is entirely true. It is time we 
changed our attitude on this matter. 
Either now is the time to increase 
advertising and sales effort when 
the Government and individuals are 
doing everything in their power to 
breathe life into our credit system 
and confidence into our nation, or 
if it isn’t the time we have got 
to do something about it anyway. 
There are plenty of people who 
are willing to sit down, retrench, 
hold back and wait during a period 
of two years, but they can’t stand 
it for three. Things are wearing 
out, getting old, there is much 
money under mattresses. The time 
is ripe, it isn’t quite ripe, or no 
one of us will admit a third alter- 
native. In either of the first two 
cases cutting down on guns or am- 
munition now is the wrong course 
of action.” 

If only a few hundred more 
bankers will start thinking, talk- 
ing and acting along those lines, 
many a sales manager now being 
crushed between the upper and 
nether millstones will be able again 
to produce volume. 
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lomorrow 


“f"OURAGE,” says a modern writer, “is 
like a kite—a contrary wind sends it 


higher!” 


It is a fitting time for business to take stock 
of its moral courage—with a bad year behind 
us; and the new year has “learned to walk.” 


There has been too much talk of “tomorrow,” 
too much dependence on what we hope 
tomorrow will bring, too much trusting to 
tomorrow to fix everything. 

Tomorrow will not—because it cannot—do 
anything at all about business. 

What business needs is bowels—to face 
today; to work harder; to remove from 
courage the hobbles of excess caution. 


Tomorrow is splendid—if we expect less of it, 
and demand more of ourselves. The law of 
compensation still operates, infallibly: we ge¢ 
no more than we deliver in straight thinking 
and intelligent effort. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Adve rtising 


6 NortH Micuican Avenue - Cu1caco 


PHILADELPHIA... .. RocKForRD 
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JOURNAL DOMINION 


| CIRCULATES THE | THE 


— OP Gaby 


OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


@ Whenever you think of the first market of the 
Pacific Northwest, think of the Journal Dominion. 
Whenever you think of the largest newspaper in 
all Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, think 
of the Journal. Place your advertising here to get 
the maximum number of sales in the rich Journal 
Dominion market. 














The Journal . 107,562 
Oregonian ... 104,029 
Seattle Star... 99,166 
Seattle Times .. 96,102 
Seattle P.-l. ... 95,010 
News-Telegram . 81,081 






WA S|HINGTON 
[ ne - 


THE Fo cue 


» nw PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc....New York « Chicago 
San Francisco « Los Angeles «+ Philadelphia + H.R. Ferriss . . . . Seattle 
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Price Guarantees May Break 
the Hoarding Dam 


Many Consumers Will Wait for Lower Prices until Convinced That 
Prices Have Hit Bottom 


By Don Gridley 


N a letter to members of the Na- 


tional Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, Inc., A. P. Haake, 
managing director of the as- 


sociation, recently urged that man- 
ufacturers take the step of guar- 
anteeing dealers against price 
reductions. He recommended three, 
four and six-month guarantees 
against price decline and said: 

“This is the greatest single step 
the industry can take at this time. 
It will thaw out a lot of frozen 
and hidden purchasing power. Re- 
tail floors will be embellished with 
beautiful merchandise coming out 
in the January market, and the 
public will subsequently respond to 
the better merchandise and sales 
methods.” 

In Printers’ INK, December 31, 
1931, was described a price guar- 
antee plan of the Sure-Fit Prod- 
ucts Company and the National 
Sure-Fit Quilting Company, Inc. 
These two companies created a 
Bond of Confidence which guar- 
anteed the dealer against price 
declines in the cotton market up 
to February, 1932. 


Adjustments Promised 
If Price of Cotton Dropped 


Whereas the Sure-Fit plan dif- 
fers slightly from what Dr. Haake 
recommends it strikes at the same 
hasic trouble he is trying to cure. 
Obviously Sure-Fit couldn't guar- 
antee dealers that prices of cotton 
wouldn’t go down. It did tell the 
dealer that if prices did go down 
the company would make adjust- 
ments. The result of this was to 
alleviate the dealers’ excusable 
aversion to being stuck with in- 
ventories of merchandise bought 
when the market was up. 

It is an expected phenomenon of 
depression conditions and conse- 
quent falling prices that this aver- 
sion will develop among both con- 
sumers and retailers. Every severe 


depression in its early stages wit- 
nesses sharp price crashes which 
leave manufacturers and dealers 
heavily stocked with goods bought 
at the top. At first, they try to 
move this merchandise at old price 
levels but as the impossibility of 
such a procedure becomes apparent 
they cut their prices and take their 
losses. From that time on they— 
particularly the retailers — decide 
that a hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
icy is the only sane policy to 
follow. 


Manufacturers Don’t Always 
Practice What They Preach 


Too many manufacturers encour- 
age the very conditions they 
deprecate by buying hand-to-mouth 
at the same time they adjure deal- 
ers to put in larger stocks. 

The consumer, of course, sits on 
the side-lines looking for bargains. 
At first he may be tempted to rush 
to the field and grab what seems to 
be a bargain but after he has done 
this once or twice, only to see his 
apparent bargain drop in price, he 
remains in his place in the stands 
waiting for that indefinite day when 
prices will ultimately reach their 
bottom. How he is going to know 
when that day has come is a ques- 
tion that doesn’t really enter his 
mind. 

Today business finds itself with 
most of its participants in the 
stands waiting for rock-bottom 
prices. Manufacturers are purchas- 
ing in small lots and by their pur- 
chasing policies making it neces- 
sary for prices to fall still farther 
as raw material producers and 
converters gradually become glut- 
ted with merchandise that they 
must get rid of to live. Some of 
the larger retailers, particularly 
the chains, keenly alive to this 
situation, go out into the field and 
drive bargains that amount to 
nothing more than buying mer- 
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chandise at prices below the cost 
of production. This has actually 
happened with several food lines 
where chains have induced pro- 
ducers to sell to them at loss prices. 

The independent retailer meets 
the situation in the only way he 
can—by hand-to-mouth. The con- 
sumer buys only for immediate 
needs and on the few occasions 
when he has a little extra money 
to spend often finds that his re- 
tailers are stocked so sparingly 
that they haven’t representative as- 
sortments to offer. 

The price guarantee plan offers 
possibilities for stabilization. Un- 
der present conditions it may not 
be the final solution, but there is 
every reason to believe that it 
should have a marked effect on 
loosening some of the damed-up 
dollars. 

As Dr. Haake points out, if a 
retailer knows that prices are to 
remain stable for from three to six 
months he is tempted to go out and 
buy three to six months’ supplies of 
price-guaranteed merchandise. This 
gives him fuller stocks and better 
displays. He can talk convincingly 
to the timid consumer who is afraid 
of getting stuck. 


Stable Prices 
Engender Confidence 


Consumers who were perhaps 
over-inventoried in 1929 are now 
much under-inventoried. No doubt 
purchasing power has been consid- 
erably reduced by unemployment 
and wage cuts—but there is still 
plenty of purchasing power. As 
Howard Heinz recently pointed 
out, not many years ago he would 
have been tickled pink to think that 
he had a chance at a market of 
120,000,000 people with the money 
to spend that the American people 
now have. 

Obviously price - guaranteeing 
isn’t a job for the individual manu- 
facturer. It is a job for entire 
industries and Dr. Haake realizes 
this. His courageous recommenda- 
tion is one that other trade asso- 
ciation executives may do well to 
study. Of course, the Federal Trade 
Commission stands on the outside, 
ready to swoop down once it sus- 
pects that there is any concerted 
movement to monkey with prices, 
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but price guarantees can be put 
on an industry-wide basis without 
offending even the supersensitive 
Trade Commission. 

At the present time, when re- 
tailers are going through their 
annual after-Christmas sales, man- 
ufacturers should consider the 
question of price guarantees se- 
riously. Certainly commodity prices 
can’t fall very much farther with- 
out going through the bottom. Un- 
less conditions change radically 
there is every reason to believe that 
we are approaching the time of 
price-stabilization. Courageous in- 
dustries that will anticipate that 
time by offering price guarantees 
may exert a tremendous effect not 
only in releasing hoarded dollars 
but also in bringing about the de- 
sired stabilization in commodity 
prices. 

The price guarantee is no panacea. 
It may not apply to all industries. 
On the other hand, it has so many 
possibilities that it deserves the 
careful study of manufacturers 
who want to push up the sales 
curve during 1932. 





“Your Fine Service” 
Tue Haseror Company 
Sales Factors 
CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Please know that your letter of the 
Sth is most appreciated. This was in 
answer to our inquiry regarding the 
average per cent of sales appropriated for 
advertising among grocery and _ food 
jobbers. 

The material you sent with your let- 
ter answered our question very thor- 
oughly and we join with the many others 
whose enthusiastic letters have appeared 
from time to time in your good publica- 
tion, commenting so favorably upon the 
fine service which you render to your 
readers. 

Tue Haserot Company. 





New Account to Wesley 
The Artistic Brassiere Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Flexee corsets 
and brassieres, has appointed The Wes- 
ley’ Associates, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 





E. A. Nicholas Advanced by 
RCA Victor 


E. A. Nicholas, formerly general sales 
manager of the RCA Victor Company, 
Inc., has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. 
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“ | READY MONEY 
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| ina READY MARKET 
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Jn- 
lly 


of When immediate sales are needed, when profits 
nem are the primary consideration, the reliable, steady 
= markets of the country jump to the front. Size 
sl gives way to buying power and merchandising 
az effort concentrates in ready-money markets. 
ies. 
the Cincinnati is even and steady, never boom or 
4 panic ridden, and trade continues only slightly 
effected by country-wide conditions. Because 
Cincinnati is conservative in times of national 
inflation there is ready money here in periods 
ii of economic stress. 
tr .... and Times-Star families have this spendable, 
let. ready money. Times-Star readers do seventy per 
red cent of all purchasing done in Cincinnati. In 
the these times concentrate in Cincinnati and in the 


Times-Star . . . . for sales... . for profits. 


ew SELLING a READY MARKET! 


| CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


les 


ny, New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. Michigan 
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| Breakfast No. 3 Read: 


Rolls, ham and coffee... . . 55 cents 


—and that came nearest to what he 


wanted 


—ONLY HE WAS OFF COFFEE 
Life’s like that 


—You'd understand if you ever 
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scheduled an advertising campaign 
for say the A prospect field 


—TheABCDE magazine might mildly 


interest you 


—but chances are you'd hop to the 
publication which a-la-cartely had 
cleared out for you all the C pros- 
pects; and the D’s; and the little E’s 
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Pride Appeal to Sell Men’s Hats the 
bear 
Why Is Men's Hat Advertising, with a Few Notable Exceptions, So to the 
Conspicuous by Its Absence? uine ; 
is ma 
T was Adolphe Menjou, screen are thrown into the waste-basket furs t 
star, who told 600 hat dealers or the convenient ash can, in these super 
two years ago that every man _ times find their way back into qualit 
ought to own at least a dozen hats. trade. “Be 
Even in boom times, the fad of no The secretary of the Hat Insti- bon a 
hats and other troubles, such as tute estimates that no less than one resist 
very little advertising, had put the out of every eight hats sold in Exter 
industry out of line in F 
° ° eatu 
eo See pe Paper 
nen purchases of al- 
most everything else were ~ -oln Ben nett Thi 
going up from 1909 to the Line a tim 
1929, the number of in the 
dozens of felt hats had tell h 
decreased 42 per cent. will 1 
This was in the face of potent 
a 30 per cent increase in hats, 
man population. Con- to pu: 
sidering the several hun- indivi 
dred per cent increases unusu: 
in sales and value of of the 
many other products in , _The 
the same period, the felt = aw, te, or Strend WEN discar 
hat industry was made 2 0 0 ee sen « - - we ST oom © sale ¢ 
to look bad. core — but ae never tips to -_ from Picasso. Great 
When Fletcher H. ame” om monet - 0nd a giving odvice when some 
Montgomery, of the Knox Mine does nat make Te To carer cosh gs vertisi 
Hat Company, headed the caked for tut OO. cided 10 . a do them, terest 
Hat Institute, studies what angen oe wnat becouse cher POPE cfections even 
and complete surveys becou pecouse they OT or his own ideas, Oe face. 
were made. Monthly re- eet cfiecctions snonnerisms 1 ar eo uae Tak 
ports of production, un- who does > - the mon on whom © TOY nett p 
filled orders, and all fac- Tee ably bis own san tan nn cee OS Oa page | 
’ tors relating to general - aan ee ae mate pstaaen Cen Soe ing o 
trade conditions were seen : ee headli 
combined, summarized Cn Se out pt 
and charted. A clearing is cop 
house of research and in- to ma 
formation was organ- How a British Advertiser Uses the Pride Appeal step 1 
ized in preparation for in a Men’s Hat Advertisement hat tk 
winning back more of philos 
the consumers’ dollars on felt hats. these days is second-hand. More 
Co-operative advertising was em- than twenty-five plants in New not ai 
phasized to the industry. Many York and its vicinity work on the are hi 
plans for aggressive action were reclamation of these waif products. so an 
considered. Collected, graded, assorted by ash the 1 
Then, just when the men’s hat men, they are compressed into bales money 
industry was on the way to do a_ and turned over to the re-working that i: 
good job to increase per capita plants which turn them inside out, gets a 
consumption, along came the times rework them, reblock them and put the su 
which no one likes to emphasize. in fresh leathers and linings. isn't 1 
In the case of men’s hats, the man- The Mallory Hat Company is messa| 
ufacturers have a problem not one of those doing a constructive accept 
faced by many other industries. piece of work to meet this discour- may 
The hats discarded by men in aging sort of competition. city dt 
stores, hats that in ordinary times In addition to its usual trade- 
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mark which some of the hat boot- 
leggers have been able to imitate, 
the Mallory hats now being made 
hear the following tag attached 
to the sweatband—"“This is a Gen- 
uine Mallory ‘Cravenette’ Hat. It 
is made of the first-pick selected 
furs by skilled hat craftsmen under 
superior factory conditions where 
quality is a century long tradition. 
“Both the body and the silk rib- 
bon are ‘Cravenette’ processed to 
resist moisture which means ‘Life 
Extension’ to your hat.” 
Features of the Business- 
Paper Campaign 


This idea is being made part of 
a timely and interesting campaign 
in the trade press. Double spreads 
tell hat retailers that some stores 
will lead while others follow, tell 
potential leaders how to display 
hats, what brand of Mallory hat 
to push and why, give a boost to 
individual stores which have done 
unusual things, and tell the “how” 
of their methods. 

The same process of making the 
discarded product work against the 
sale of new hats takes place in 
Great Britain also. Over there 
some fine individual consumer ad- 
vertising is done which should in- 
terest men in this country with 
even more difficult problems to 
face. 

Take a look at the Lincoln Ben- 
nett publication copy reproduced on 
page 68. Note the unusual mean- 
ing of the word “admires” in the 
headline, the attention-getting lay- 
out put off balance by intent. There 
is copy which is carefully designed 
to make any self-respecting man 
step up and demand the kind of 
hat that suits a head-up, chin-out 
philosophy of life. 

man whose affections are 
not affectations and whose ideals 
are his own ideas, likes to be told 
so and it stiffens his backbone in 
the matter of laying out real 
money to be well dressed. A hat 
that is unmistakably a man’s own 
gets across the indirect application, 
the subtle appeal to his pride. He 
isn't likely after absorbing such a 
message to haggle over price or 
accept a cheap substitute which 
may have had its genesis in some 
city dump heap. 
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It seems to me that the pride 
appeal, along the lines of Lincoln 
Bennett’s fine type of copy, offers 
an inducement and a challenge to 
American hat manufacturers right 
now. 

Several of my friends recently 
have commented upon the fact that 
in the midst of clever, com- 
pelling copy for evening clothes. 
luxurious dressing gowns, leather 
hand bags at $67.50, $25 beverage 
dispensers, binoculars which retail 
at $110 and other luxury products 
being advertised in the publications 
for men, men’s hats with several 
notable exceptions, such as Knox, 
Mallory and Stetson are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Isn’t there a 
real opportunity here for some 
quality hat manufacturer to step 
away out ahead by an unusual and 
adequate advertising campaign to 
build acceptance now? 

R. D. 





New England 
Executives Express 
Their Intentions 





ONCENTRATION on _in- 

creasing volume of sales as 
a means to obtain increased profits 
in 1932 was emphasized by 500 of 
the manufacturers and other busi- 
ness executives replying to the 
survey being conducted by the In- 
dustrial Committee of the New 
England Council. 

The reduction of expenses other 
than wages and salaries is empha- 
sized by 564 while the reduction of 
wages and salaries is favored by 
268, according to a summary of 
returns to date as reported by the 
Council. 

Other selling policies which 
were advocated by 200 or more of 
the 800 executives from whom 
ballots have been received include 
introduction of new products, new 
uses for present products, in- 
creased help to jobbers and retail- 
ers and the application of sales 
analysis to domestic markets. Con- 
centration on most profitable lines 
of product, customer accounts and 
sales territories was especially em- 
phasized by the New England 
business men. 
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AUBURN-CORD 
goes ahead 


in Philadelphia" | 





amazing story. Every manufacturer selling 
in this market should hear it before another 


* Back of Auburn-Cord’s sales increase is an 
advertising dollar is spent in Philadelphia. 


CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. . . NDEPI 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET.... 









Auvsurn -CORD car sales 
throughout the United States in 1931 
were up 150% over 1930. 


In Philadelphia, Auburn-Cord sales 
in 1931 were up 200% over 1930. 


During 1931, Auburn-Cord sold 9.2% 
of all high-priced and high-medium 
priced cars purchased in Philadelphia, 
as against 2.7% in 1930—an improve- 
ment of position in their price fields of 


6.5%. 


During 1931, Auburn-Cord used 
78.4% of all its Philadelphia advertis- 
ing in the Curtis-Martin Newspapers 
—the second consecutive year in 
which this company’s advertising was 


concentrated in these newspapers. 





E he Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 











Fashion Advertiser Likes Own Stuff 


Nothing Snobbish, He Thinks, About Bonwit Teller’s Appeal to 


“Fundamental Instincts” 


in Selling 





Editor PRINTERS’ 

INK: 

I was quite 
ested in Paul 
ter’s sprightly 
“Public Often 
Faster Than Fashion 
Advertisers.” (PRINT- 

ERS’ INK, Dec. 24.) 

I take cordial excep- 
tion to several of his 
statements. He says, 
for example: “When- 
ever I have tried to 
find in a fashion ad- 
vertisement any reason 
for buying based on a 
sound reason-for-pur- 
chasing I have found 
that you people termi- 
nate the argument with 
a snobbish, disagree- 
able, take-it-or-leave-it 
remark like this : ‘Vogue 
or ‘Chanel De- 
clares—which _ still 
leaves unanswered all 
the questions which a 
purchaser has a right 
to ask. How will I 
look in it? What will it do for 
me?’ Is my husband going to ap- 
plaud or grunt? Is my boy-friend 
going to take action, as a result of 
my purchase? And if so, how 
many more boy-friends?” 

In Bonwit Teller fashion adver- 
tising we consistently attempt to 
appeal to the fundamental instincts 
which are uppermost in a woman’s 
mind when she is considering the 
purchase of wearing apparel. I 
hold that our advertisements, of 
which the accompanying sample is 
typical, are in themselves a direct 
contradiction of Mr. Hollister’s 
broad thesis that fashion advertis- 
ing always disregards fundamental 
motives for purchase. 

I further disagree with Mr. 
Hollister when he remarks: “I aim 
to paint a sorry picture of the 
dullness of fashion advertising to- 
day. Take the name off the adver- 
tisement of one store and you 
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have an advertisement for most 
any other store.” 

I believe that any representative 
group of New York women would 
agree that there is less dullness 
and more variety and interest in 
Bonwit Teller fashion advertise- 
ments than in nine out of ten ad- 
vertisements for nationally adver- 
tised products in other fields. 

GeorGE BiyurR, 
Advertising Director, 
Bonwit TELLER, 
New York. 


Appoints Sheets Agency 
The R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., Seat- 
tle, has appointed J. William Sheets, 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used. 


Joins Atlanta Agency 
Harry L. Morrill, Jr., has joined the 
staff of James A. Greene & Company, 
Atlanta advertising agency. 
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s y R 
by FRED C. KELLY 
with cartoon by HERB ROTH 


Many of us have imagined 
ourselves talking on the air— 
and must have wondered if 
tricks in our speech would in- 
terfere with effective reception. 
This is a stimulating little essay 


on good talk. 


Heeckey Takes Out 
ts Papers 


by STANLEY WOODWARD 
illustrated with photographs 
Hockey is making new fans. 
Hockey players, most of them 
once Canadian farm boys, are 
becoming national figures. At 
the height of the hockey season, 
this is a topical and interesting 
feature. 


You 

Skin a Horse? 

by HARRY P. KENDALL 
llustrated by JOHN E. COSTIGAN 
Skinning a horse would 
seem a not very practical ac- 
complishment—but the way a 
certain young man organized 


vread~ 


the doing of it laid the ground- 


work for an inspiring career. 


What We Owe 

to Washington 
by RUPERT HUGHES 
illustrated by GEORGE ILLIAN 
In all the human chronicle, 
what other man has done so 
much for his people and asked 
so little of them as Washington? 
We owe him multitudinous 
debts we can’t pay—and of 
which most of us have never 

even heard. 


Mid-America 
Sees It Through 


by FREDERICK PALMER 
illustrated with photographs 
America’s industrial empire 
has its mainsprings in the re- 
gion between New England and 
Illinois’ western border, north 
of Maryland and the Ohio Riv- 
er. In the great business cen- 
tres in this territory, industry 
plans with steadfast courage to 
remedy a situation of lowered 
production and unemployment, 
and to build for a new and 
greater future. 
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In the Days 
of King Greenback 


If lessons for the future are 
to be learned in the history of 
the past, the dark days of °73, 
and what went before and after 
them, provide ample food for 
study. That depression lasted 
until °78—but then turned of a 
sudden; in six months the coun- 


try was out of the valley. 


Tarheel 


by PHILIP VON BLON 
illustrated with photographs 
Henry L. Stevens, Jr. served 
as Second Lieutenant in a Ma- 
chine Gun Company in the 81st 
Division. After the war he com- 
pleted his legal education at the 
University of North Carolina 
and Harvard. Now, at the age 
of 35, he is National Comman- 
der of the Legion—the youngest 
man ever elected. 


For the Man 
Next Door 


There are 11,000 Legion 
Posts and nearly every one of 
them is active in the local effort 
to solve the great twin problems 
of unemployment and relief. 
The American Legion Monthly 
is serving as a great national 


clearing house for the exchange 
of word of means and methods 


that will start the wheels of in- 
dustry turning once again. 


The Master 
of Chaos 


by IRVING BACHELLER 
illustrated by 
HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 
This is the 9th chapter, and 
the next-to-the-last instalment, 
of Irving Bacheller’s stirring 
novel of the days of Washing- 
ton. If you like an historical 
novel, here’s one for a prized 
place on your bookshelves. 


The Bugler 
“A Flashback to the Daze of ’17” 
by WALLGREN 


A four-picture strip which 
depicts the fell adventure of a 
bugler blowing an unwelcome 
reveille; drawn by the unforget- 
table “official” cartoonist of the 
A. E. F.’s own newspaper, the 
Stars and Stripes. 


Tenere 
la Destra 


Excerpts from the reminis- 
cences of participants in the 
Great Adventure which still car- 
ry a kick. Inimitably illustrated 
by Wally, unforgettable to every 
reader of the Stars and Stripes. 
(Continued on following page) 





Went 
e k Doors 


When one of the town’s banks 
failed in Vineland, New Jersey, 
3,000 school children mourned 
for their long-saved pennies— 


until Legionnaire Evan Ewan 
Kimball, president of a rival 


banking institution, brought the 
pennies back. Only one of 
number of inspiring storie 
which Legion Adjutants sen 
every month to The America 
Legion Monthly to be p 

on as stimulation and guidance 
for the members of other Posts, 


ee a) 


12 Features 


conforming to the pattern of the 
3 KNOWN and 


DEFINITE INTERESTS 
of more than 1,000,000 men: 


1. in progress and achievement 


2. in adventure, sport and the 
out-of-doors 


3. in news of the activities of 
the greatest association of 
Americans 


—certain 
inducement to cover-to-cover reading! 
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General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Bell Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 


Seattle 


San Francisco 
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Advertising Dollar Goes Farther 
with Two-in-One Idea 


Economy Measure in Magazine Layout So Increases Sales That 1932 
Appropriation Is Stepped Up 50 Per Cent 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


EASURES economy 
4 adopted by advertisers, 
broadly classified, are two in num- 
ber: 

1. Reduced appropriations. 

2. Revisions of plans with the in- 
troduction of new ideas which pro- 
duce economy by getting more cir- 
culation and attention value for 
each advertising dollar expended. 

Possibilities of what can be ac- 
complished under the second classi- 
fication are well illustrated in what 
is being done by the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company. 

The company has revised its gum 
and confections schedule so that it 
has been able to more than double 
the number of magazines which 
carry its color advertising as 
well as the number of color 
insertions. These benefits 
have been gained without 
adding anything to the sum 
expended. 

The innovation is much 
like the company’s adoption of 
“tailor-made” newspaper ad- 
vertising which appeared for 
the first time in the latter 
half of 1931, whereby each 
local territory carried copy 
only for those Beech-Nut 
food products actually dis- 
tributed in that territory. 

After Printers’ INK car- 
ried an article in its Novem- 
ber 26 issue describing the 
tailor-made newspaper plan, 
Seech-Nut received a num- 
ber of inquiries from other 
advertisers having a family 
of products. These adver- 
tisers, seeking to get the 
most for their money, were 
interested in the planning 
and operation of such a style 
of copy. 

With the introduction in 
current magazines of color 
pages which carry two sepa- 
rate and distinct advertise- 


of 


ments on one page, Printers’ INK 
called upon Ralph Foote, advertis- 
ing manager, to get the story be- 
hind the newer plan and an idea 
of the advantages sought. 
Heretofore the company has been 
running an infrequent color sched- 
ule on its confections. It also has 
been using half-pages in black-and- 
white on Beech-Nut gum and in 
many instances the latter would ap- 
pear in the same magazine carrying 
the fruit drops and candy color 
page. In determining how the ad- 
vertising appropriation should be 
expended in 1932, a most careful 
analysis was made of sales and ad- 
vertising and selling costs of the 
newspaper advertising which had 


Two Separate Advertisements Are Carried on 
One Page in the New Campaign 
77 
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been run last fall for the food 
division products of the company 
and as a result of this study it 
was decided to go into this new 
style color advertising. 

Instead of letting confections hog 
all the color advertising, schedules 
have been revised so that gum can 
be featured in color advertising 
also, but without sacrificing the ap- 
pearance of color advertising for 
confections. The question narrowed 
itself down to this: Should color 
pages group both confection and 
gum products in one advertise- 
ment? Or should they feature gum 
in a full page one month and candy 
the next? While considering these 
questions, the answer was found in 
the advancement of an idea to run 
two distinct pieces of Copy on one 
page, one unit advertising gum and 
a second unit advertising confection. 

It was felt that, under this plan, 
the company would get greater 
reader attention for each type of 
product and, at the same time, 
center interest on the Beech-Nut 
relationship of both. It is the same 
underlying theory which governs 
the company’s food advertising in 
newspapers. Its application to the 
confection and gum business was a 
logical step because there are a 
number of gum and candy pack- 
ages sold to the same type of 
stores, to the same purchaser over 
the same counter and for the same 
price. 


Schedules for Both 
Products Extended 


Previous to the adoption of this 
plan the company had been spend- 
ing an almost equal amount on 
candy advertising in color pages 
and black-and-white half-pages on 
gum. It now gains the benefit of 
spreading its color advertising over 
both products and, because of the 
elimination of double insertions in 
the same issues, the schedules for 
both products have been extended 
in all magazines that are being used 
while the cost is relatively the 
same. 

One month there appears a page 
in color featuring both products, 
alternating with a half-page of 
black-and-white on gum. 

Before ordering the new copy in- 
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serted the company satisfied itself 
quite definitely that greater atten- 
tion is focused on both products 
through presentation on one page. 
In spite of the volume of advertis- 
ing that has been done on Beech- 
Nut candy and Beech-Nut gum, 
there are many people who have 
not realized that the one company 
makes both types of products. It 
is believed that this new advertis- 
ing will correct this impression and 
be of actual sales benefit to both 
the gum and candy divisions by es- 
tablishing, beyond question, a direct 
relationship between the two. 

The tremendous interest of the 
sales department in the new cam- 
paign, its reception by the trade, 
and its unquestioned pulling power, 
as evidenced by sales since the 
copy began, have induced the com- 
pany to step up the 1932 appropria- 
tion in magazines fully 50 per cent. 
Several new publications have been 
added and the schedules in all last 
year’s magazines have been ex- 
tended to provide continuous ad- 
vertising in color and black-and- 
white throughout the year. 

This same style of combination 
message will be used as far as 
possible in the other forms of 
media which the Beech-Nut com- 
pany employs—street cars, posters 
and painted bulletins—and in all 
likelihood in a substantial news- 
paper campaign soon to be released. 





To Represent Dental 
Publications 


Iver W. Lee, Pasadena, Calif., has 
been appointed to represent Dental Sur 
vey and Dental News in the Los Ange 
les territory. Charles G. Eckert, Sa 
Francisco, has been appointed to repre 
sent these publications in the Norther 
California territory. 





Advanced by Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company 
Glenn W. Sutton has been appointed 
Eastern manager of the Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company, New York, pub 
lisher of Electrical WU ’holesaling, of 

which he has been Eastern manager. 





“Commercial West” Appoints 


John P. Mattox, Jr., has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of Com 
mercial West, Minneapolis, succeeding 
J. E. Kelly. 


Jan. 28, 1932 
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HE steady and consistent growth of 
The Star—Evening and Sunday indi- 
cates the constantly increasing impor- 
tance of the Washington Market and 
the surety of its coverage by THIS 
ONE NEWSPAPER. The circulation 
record for the past five years shows an 
increase of more than 15,000 Evening 
and Sunday over the five year period 
and nearly 5,000 increase in 1931 over 
1930—Evening and Sunday. 


Here is the record for the last five years: 


Daily Sunday 
edasws 114,881 123,319 
eee 110,391 118,188 
ee 108,201 114,528 
ae 103,595 109,777 
Sets couse 99,776 108,185 


Of this circulation 97% Evening and 
96% Sunday is CONFINED 


New York Office STRICTLY TO THE WASHING- 

aa” TON MARKET, comprising the 

National Capital and the 25-mile 

gg ty shopping radius into Maryland and 
Lake Michigan Bldg. Virginia. 


There is no acute depression in Wash- 
ington and no problem in reaching this 
prosperous market. Che Star does it, 
COMPLETELY and INFLUEN- 
TIALLY. 
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Salary As Job Hunter Sees It 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in 
your comments on “As a Job 
Hunter Writeth.”* As a job hunter 
I have found that letters sent to a 
selected list—if the facts are given 
concisely—will bring an amazing 
number of replies and frequently 
a courtesy interview. One such 
letter brought over 30 per cent in 
acknowledgments. Friends have 
had similar experiences. But in 
answering advertisements—or in 
interviews—you are always asked 
“What Salary?”. That is the big 
stumbling block, I think, in this 
discussion. In spite of the letter 
in Printers’ INK this weekt 
salary plays a big part. 

When the job hunter ponders on 
this question he must ask himself: 
Is this advertiser a bargain hunter 
and must I therefore bid low to 
get the job? Does this advertiser 


*“As a Job Hunter Writeth in His 
Letter, So Is He,” Printers’ Inx, De- 
cember 24, page 69. 

t**So Also Is the Help a Ad- 
vertiser,”” January 7, page 11 


+ 


— 


man who values himself 
highly? If so, how high shall I 
go in salary? All else being equal, 
will the advertiser decide on inter- 
views on the salary asked? 

Every employer, when he adver- 
tises for or interviews a man, 
knows what he can pay that man 
as a starting salary. Why dodge 
the issue by saying “moderate 
salary”? Why not be frank about 
it and give the figure “$3,600 to 
start’? My experience as a job 
hunter (and I have kept a record 
of all calls made) is that you have 
to be a darn clever bidder to get a 
job if there is an opening. Your 
previous training and _ potential 
possibilities for the future are un- 
important, but the salary you name 
is very important when it comes 
to a decision. 

We who job hunt want a guide 
as to how to answer the salary 
question. What do employers ex- 
pect us to say? How are we 
judged—if our reply is wrong? 
J. Spencer Brock, Jr., 

Rydal, Penn. 


want a 
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May the dion Come In 


WILLIAMSBURGH SAVING 


FOR the month of January, the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is using an in- 
stitutional type of outdoor adver- 
tising to reflect its belief that the 
ship of prosperity is coming into 
port in 1932. Instead of the usual 


New Year greeting, this bank is 
using 125 of these posters and is 
covering thirty high spots in the 
Brooklyn and Queens section of 
New York with this symbolic pre- 
sentation of faith in 1932. One of 
these posters is reproduced above. 
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DOMINANT 
COVERAGE 


in Los Angeles 


The recent combination of 
The Los Angeles Evening Herald 
with The Evening Express now 
enables the astute advertiser to 


COVER LOS ANCELES 


IN THE EVENING 


With One Newspaper 
Without Duplication 
At One LOW Cost 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD» EXpress 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT > 


Effective with the 
issue of February 1, 1932 


Tue PrRoGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 


announces a line rate of $4.25 and a 
circulation guarantee of 850,000 net 
paid —a reduction of 15 per cent in 
both advertising rate and circulation 
guarantee. Business now on our 
books for the February 1st issue and 
succeeding issues will of course be 
billed at the new rates. 


The new black and white page rate of $3,000 
represents a reduction of $640.00, or 1742 per 
cent. The new rate per page per thousand, 
based on the net paid guarantee, is $3.50—a 
reduction from $3.64. 


Our new rate card gives complete advertising 
information including separate edition rates and 
circulation. 
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In these unusual times no defense need be made 
for reducing advertising costs and circulation. 
However, we want to give the reasons for our 
action: 


First * Advertisers want lower net advertising costs 
and a lower rate per page per thousand 
subscribers. 


Second: We could not provide appreciably 
lower advertising costs on a circulation 
guarantee of 1,000,000 net paid, because 
of our already-low milline rate and rate 
per page per thousand. Our circulation 
guarantee therefore was reduced to the ex- 
tent of 150,000 in order to make the sav- 
ings to our patrons substantial and attrac- 
tive. 


In the future, as in the past, we may be expected to 
maintain a reasonable excess in net paid above our guar- 
antee. 


A FOUR-COLOR COVER SERVICE 


Our progressive steps do not end with the reduction of both net 
advertising costs and the rate per page per thousand subscribers. We 
take pleasure in announcing that effective September 1, 1932, THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST will have 
available a Four-Color Cover service which will be comparable to any in 
the farm field. Cover rates and mechanical requirements will be 
announced later. 


The addition of this Four-Color Cover service not only meets a 
demand from advertisers, but this added improvement in appearance 
will give THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN 
RURALIST an even greater reader acceptance. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Eastern Advertising Office Western Advertising Office 
250 Park Ave., New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago 
Tel. ELdorado 5-2044 Tel. Central 3400 

















Loose -Wiles Goes Comic Strip 


New Campaign Presents Sunshine Biscuit Message in Cartoons 


and Dialog 


“13. Experiment: 


The company experimented in 
this campaign with a comic strip 
newspaper advertisement. This ap- 
peared in New York on December 
19.” [From “How Loose-Wiles 
Turned a Low Sales Month into a 
Peak One,” Printers’ INK, De- 
cember 24, 1931.] 


HE experiment was a success. 

It helped sell well over a mil- 
lion packages of Sunshine Juvenile 
Cookies in New York just before 
Christmas. It convinced the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company that peo- 
ple iike a little humor in the ad- 
vertising that they read; that 
sugar-coated advertising in the 
form of cartoons and dialog is en- 
joyed by both young and old. 

So the 1932 national advertising 
campaign for Sunshine 
Biscuits, now under 
way, delivers its sales 
message through cartoon 
characters. You will see 
them in the car cards, 
in the newspapers and 
store advertising. They 
all follow the same gen- 
eral idea as the one 
reproduced here. The 
principal characters are 
children, for they are 
large consumers. of 
cookies and __ biscuits 
from the “Thousand 
Window Bakeries.” But 
grown-ups enter into the 
picture, too. They are 
shown making purchases 
of tasty Sunshine Krispy 
Crackers and enjoying 
them with their younger 
connoisseurs. 

Very little text is be- 
ing used in these comic 
strip advertisements 
other than the conversa- 
tion of the characters. 
The Sunshine packages 
are featured in large il- 
lustrations as in the 


past, and the amusing, 





roly-poly Sunshine Bakers pop up 
in what otherwise might be white 
space. 

This new campaign adds a cheer- 
iul note to the publications in 
which it is scheduled to appear and 
many a weary traveler homeward 
bound on the street car or subway 
will leave the car with a smile 
of appreciation—and, it is hoped, 
will ask for Sunshine Biscuits at 
the corner store. 

“Like any other advertiser,” said 
B. C. Lawton, Loose-Wiles adver 
tising manager, in discussing this 
cartoon campaign, “we are inter- 
ested in advertising that will pro- 
duce sales. We have proved from 
experience that we can get satis- 
factory returns from the cartoon 
type of advertising. It has en- 
tertainment and attention value in 
addition to all the things that we 





FROM THE THOUSAND WINDOW BAKERIES OF LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 
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got in our previous advertising.” 
The new campaign is appearing 
in a large list of newspapers and 


car cards. Some of the advertise- 
ments are in color. They are ap- 
pearing in the rotogravure and 


magazine sections as well as other 
sections of the newspapers. 

Reproductions of both the car- 
card and newspaper advertisements 
are furnished dealers for store 
displays. 


Heads Cleveland Club 
Speakers 


William T. Symes, of the Symes & 
Olds Company, has been elected president 
of the speakers’ division of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club. Other officers 
elected are: Kenneth C. Wing, Gardner 
Printing Company, vice-president; Guy 
Baker, Lee E. Donnelley Company, sec- 
retary, and Dr. Forrest L. Betts, Betts 
Optical Company, treasurer. 


W. W. Fry Honored 


Wilfred W. Fry, president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been made chairman of the International 
Committee of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. He succeeds James M. 
Speers, who has served in that capacity 
for ten years. 


Now Hanak, Klein & Leahy 


Vincent Leahy, formerly in charge of 
advertising sales promotion of Sussman 
Wormser & Company, has joined Hanak 
& Klein, San Francisco advertising 
agency, aS account executive. The agency 
name has been changed to Hanak, Klein 
& Leahy. 


Death of C. B. Woodward 


Charles B. Woodward, founder of the 
C. B. Woodward Printing and Book- 
bindin Company, which later was 
merged with the Woodward and Tiernan 
Printing Company, St. Louis, died in 
St. Louis, recently. He was eighty-three 
years old. 


Has Cement Account 


The Pacific Portland Cement Company 
has appointed the San Francisco office 
of Albert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Building and architectural publications 
and direct mail are being used through- 
out the West. 


Joins New State Ice Company 


Stanley Campbell, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Texas 
Power & Light Company, Dallas, has 
joined the ew State Ice Company, 
Oklahoma City. 
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Boston Club Pitches In on 
Unemployment Relief 


The entire membership of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston has volunteered 
its services for the United Boston Un- 
employment Relief Campaign, which will 
try to raise a fund of $3,000,000 for 
relief among the city’s unemployed. 
Carroll J. Swan, president of the club, 
will be chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee and every member of the club 
has promised to co-operate in the drive. 

Advertising plans for the drive were 
drawn up at a recent meeting, at- 
tended by a large representation of club 
members. Mr. Swan has also been ap- 
pointed chairman of the wards’ com- 
mittee for the campaign. 


Heads Michigan Electrotype & 
Stereotype 


Kenneth D. Berdan, formerly vice- 
president and treasurer, has been elected 
president of the Michigan Electrotype & 
Stereotype Company, Detroit. Frank Mc- 


Henry has been elected treasurer and 
Dan Medbury, secretary. Harry D. 
Wise is vice-president and general 
manager. ‘ 


A. J. Fertig Returns to 
Cincinnati “Freie Presse” 


August J. Fertig, formerly general 
manager of the Westliche Post, St. 
Louis, and advertising manager of the 
Waechter und Anszeiger, Cleveland, has 
been made manager of the Cincinnati 
Freie Presse, with which he was asso- 
ciated nine years ago. 


F, J. Stastny with Skelly 
Typesetting 


F. J. Stastny, formerly secretary of 
the Seaver-Brinkman Company, Cleve- 
land advertising agency, has joined the 
Skelly Typesetting Company, of that 
city, as a sales representative. 


Joins Gensler-Lee 


Edward W. Field, formerly with the 
M. E. Harlan Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, has joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Gensler-Lee Jewelry 
Company, of that city. 


To Represent Saranac Paper 

D. J. Randall & Company, ublishers’ 
representatives, New York, ve been 
appointed national representative of the 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., Adirondack Daily 
Enterprise. 


Joins Henry L. Doherty Group 


Kenneth B. George, formerly with 
the R. H. Donnelley Corporation, has 
jomed Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
New York. 
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results that consistent Herald 
Tribune advertisers who can use 
persuasion are achieving. Year- 
after-year lineage increases prove 
that our advertisers find Herald 
Tribune readers unusually re- 


sponsive, unusually able-to-buy. 


IS THIS A 
RELIABLE 
APPLIANCE? 





If you want to sell to intelli- 
gent women in the richest mar- 
ket in the world, be guided by 
the mail that right now is flowing 


spontaneously into the 





Main Office, 230 West 41st Street 
. ‘ Verree & Conklin, 5 Third Street 
John B. Woodward, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
John B. Woodward, Inc., 6-255 General Motors Building 

Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Building 
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Canners Association Plans 

. . ° ° ee 
Campaign in Fifty Cities 

A _twelve-week period of intensive 
merchandising activity on canned goods, 
calling for a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in fifty cities, will be started next 
month by The National Canners Asso- 
ciation. This newspaper program will 
begin on February 18, or shortly there- 
after, to give a hook to the co- operative 
copy, which features the convenience and 
healthfulness of canned goods. 

The association’s plan provides that 
newspapers used are to sell a half-page 
of tie-in advertisements to go with each 
insertion. These are to be canned 
foods advertisements of retail grocers, 
wholesale grocers and canners. The co- 
operative advertisements are each a half- 
page in size, four columns wide and 
full column depth and the tie-in adver- 
tisements are to flank these in two col- 
umns on each side, creating the effect of 
a full-page advertisement. 

Each newspaper used in the campaign 
is to sell eight half-pages of tie-in ad- 
vertising to appear in conjunction with 
eight association half-pages in as many 
weeks. The campaign will run twelve 
weeks in cities where the newspapers 
sell an additional four half-pages. The 
magazine advertising campaign, which 
has been running in six publications dur- 
ing recent months, will be continued 
through March. 


H. Dryden Joins 
J. Walter Thompson 


William H. Dryden, who for several 
years has been identified with the chain 
and department store field as a director 
of advertising and sales promotion, has 
joined the New York staff of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. More re- 
cently he was associated with Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, and previously, 
was engaged in newspaper work in 
both New York and Philadelphia. 


Leonard Hall with R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company 


Leonard Hall has been appointed sales 
representative in St. Louis of the R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, The Lake- 
side Press, which has opened a sales 
office at 1020 St. Louis Mart, in that 
city. He was previously with the sales 
staff of the Woodward & Tiernan Print- 
ing Company, St. Louis, and before that 
was sales manager of The Corno Mills 
Company, East St. Louis, IIl. 


Vadsco to Mitchell-Faust- 
Dickson & Wieland 


Mitchell - Faust - Dickson & Wieland, 
Chicago advertising agency, has been ap- 

inted to direct the advertising of the 
Gaaeee Sales Corporation, New York, 
and its subsidiaries. This includes the 
advertising ‘of Mavis, Djer- Kiss, Melba 
and American Druggists Syndicate prod- 
ucts. 
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E. M. Alexander to Head New 
York “Evening Graphic” 


E. M. Alexander will become presi- 
dent and publisher of the New York 
Evening Graphic, effective February 1, 
1932, according to an announcement 
made by Bernarr Macfadden. 

Mr. Alexander has filled many impor- 
tant executive positions in the New York 
newspaper field including advertising 
manager of the 7ribune, advertising di- 
rector of the Sun and the New York 
Herald, publisher of the Daily Mirror, 
vice-president of the American, vice- 
president of the Evening Journal, and 
vice-president of the World newspapers. 
Last October Mr. Alexander became 
vice-president of the Radio Guide from 
which position he has resigned to become 
associated with the Evening Graphic 


Tipper in Consultant 
Work 


Harry Tipper, who recently resigned 
as vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the General Motors Export Cor- 

ration, has started his own service at 

lew York as a consultant on distribu 
tion, as and advertising. Mr 
Tipper, who had been with General 
Motors Export since 1925, has his of 
fices, for the present, at 522 Fift 
Avenue. 

He was at one time advertising man 
ager of The Texas Company, which he 
joined in 1908. In 1917 he became man- 
ager of Automotive Industries from 
which he resigned to join General 
Motors Export. 


Harry 


Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Meet 


The mid-winter meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association was held at Atlanta 
on January 24. Major Clark Howell, 
Jr., of the Atlanta Constitution, presi- 
dent of the association, presided over 
the meeting. 

The directors of the association were 
unanimous in reporting an increase in 
business generally and look for a greater 
increase during the year. 

Asheville, N. C., was selected as the 
location of the annual convention of the 
neuen, to be held July 18, 19 and 


H,. J. Winsten to Join 
H. E. Lesan Agency 


Harry J. Winsten will join the H. E 
Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, on February 1, as vice- presid nt 
Mr. Winsten, who has been vice- resi 
dent of Hadden & Company, New York, 
was previously vice-president of ‘Addis on 
Vars, Inc., which was merged with the 
Hadden organization. The advertising 
agency of Winsten & Sullivan, of which 
Mr. Winsten was a member of the firm, 
was merged with Addison Vars, Inc., 
in 1928. 
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Another Jolt 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Nowadays Pollyanna must be 
erievously annoyed. Even you 
add insult to injury. And you pull 
the veil away with the help of not 
only a fact-finder but one of equal 
facility in fact-analysis—William 
B. Bailey, Economist M. P. (most 
practical). 

More articles like “Consumer 
Must Have Larger Share of Ad- 
vertising’s Profits” are needed. 
Moreover, they are wanted. And 
they should be featured—lead 
stories as this one in your issue of 
January 7, 1932, which I refer to. 

Extremists are running to cover. 
Optimists are on the way out. 
Pessimists don’t belong any more 
now than ever! The Moderates 
are swinging into the saddle. As 
always, these are the men and 
women who gladly come to the 
rescue whenever warped perspec- 
tives have ridden to failure and 
disaster—and, glory be, whatever 
the effort, the hardships and con- 
tumely abuse may cost them. 

If any of your readers doubt 
the outstanding conclusion drawn 
by Mr. Bailey (greed—page 3, the 


- 
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for Pollyanna 


opening lines of the “thoughtful 
treatise”), they have but to read 
copy of radio talk delivered by 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, December 4, 1931, 
under the auspices of the National 
Student Federation of the U. S. 

Depression or no_ depression, 
America is fortunate. She has 
never been without countless thou- 
sands who “balance the budget” by 
knowledge of facts and an un- 
shakable determination to use facts 
rightfully, impartially and (pro- 
vided the extremists will allow) 
impersonally. 

I have never heard of a more 
fundamentally sound or inherently 
truthful slogan than: “Budweiser 
Means Moderation.” Simply sub- 
stitute the words “Good Business” 
(please, not Big Business” or the 
popularized ‘ “Prosperity” 4 in place 
of “Budweiser.” Does this adap- 
tation not sum up Mr. Bailey's 
facts and. fact-analysis in “a 
coupla nutshells’’ ? 

Congratulations ! 
power to you! 

FREDERICK HAASE, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


And more 


+ 


“A Page in a Paragraph” 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I take this occasion to con- 
eratulate you on the very unusual 
article on pages 10 and 12 of the 
January 21 issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

It is well written and describes 
an organization which I believe will 
prove to be the outstanding one in 
helpfulness to all business men 
during 1932 and the years to come 
—the combination of the American 
Legion, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, newspapers, 
magazines, business-papers and out- 
door advertising interests to re- 
store courage, confidence and good 
huving everywhere. 

There’s one paragraph all busi- 
ness interests should read and re- 
read—then go and do likewise. It 
is this: 





“The automobile interests by 
their courage and their refusal to 
adopt a defeatist attitude, have won 
the admiration of the country, and 
made to look ridiculous the atti- 
tude of those economists who in- 
sist we must go back to a horse 
and buggy standard before we can 
go ahead.” 

My—that’s a page in a para- 
graph—and I know all good busi- 
ness men will follow the fine ex- 
ample set by Printers’ INK and 
the automobile industry and co- 
operate with the very able organi- 
zation for the promotion of good 
business, described in your columns 
this week. 

In friendship, 
Wituiam H. RANKIN, 
President, 
Wm. H. RANKIN CoMPANy, 
New York. 
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Tower News Presents The All-Inclusiv 
Story of Tower Magazines . . Conce; 
And Growth.. Basic Marketin 
Premise And Editorial Principle . . Vit: 
Facts For Merchandising In 1932 . . 


The growth of Tower Magazines in advertisi 
lineage evidences the increasing recognition ¢ 
service given to national advertisers—increa 
ing recognition of intense and responsive read 
interest, of the volume potential in the 12! 
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fom Extraordinary 
Growth 


rctual .. Interpretive .. Complete 


ted key markets and the The Third March 
$103,913 


nfitable markets alone. 


test of stability and re- The Second March 
tfulness could be more $76,811 
ere than the test of these 
usual times. Tower Mag- 
ines have progressed 
ndly because peculiarly The First March 
ipped for economical, $39,890 
ra service when the suc- : 
s of every merchandis- 
y endeavor depends upon 
neentration in the active 
iv@rkets where sales costs 
low and volume poten- 
| high. 
@ To understand all the reasons 
for Tower Magazines’ extraordi- 
nary growth, read the financial, 


social, editorial, home service 
pages of this newspaper. Send 


for one if you have not already 1932 1931 1930 


received a copy. 


OWER MAGAZINES, INC. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Radio Advertisers Would Let 


Public Be the Judge 


Some More Views, Mostly Anti, About Couzens’ Move for More 
Regulation of Broadcasts 


{Epitor1aL Note: The Federal 
Radio Commission, acting under a 
Senate resolution, will report to 
that body on the results of a sur- 
vey of commercial uses of broad- 
casting. 

Senator Couzens, author of this 
resolution, wrote PRINTERS’ INK 
that, in his opinion, commercial 
broadcasting should be limited to 
program sponsorship mention. His 
letter, together with the text of 
the resolution, appeared in our 
January 14 issue. They prompted 
advertisers, adv ertising agencies and 
broadcasting stations to expres- 
sions of opinion. A number of let- 
ters were reprinted last week, start- 
ing on page 33. 

Here are some more letters.] 


Joe M. Dawson 
Vice-President and Manager 
Tracy-Lockxe-Dawson, INC. 


Senator Couzens states that the 
inspiration back of his resolution 
is the criticism of the public of 
many of the radio programs now 
being broadcast, added to which 
are his own observations. Of 
course, I have no way of knowing 
the extent of the Senator’s investi- 
gation as to the public’s reaction to 
present-day radio programs. But, 
I would be willing to wager that 
his impressions are based on a 
very limited inquiry that would in 
no way serve to give a real an- 
swer to this question. 

As a matter of fact, I agree 
with the Senator. The character 
and extent of a great deal of radio 
advertising is obnoxious to me. 
But I have been too long in the 
advertising business to be foolish 
enough to take the position that all 
radio listeners feel as I do about 
it. I have too often seen opinions 
about advertising knocked into a 
cocked hat when: the real facts 
were uncovered. 

The advertising that is objec- 
tionable to Senator Couzens and 





to myself and, undoubtedly, to a 
great many other people, may not 
be objectionable to the majority 
of radio listeners. They may real- 
ize that the entertainment pro- 
vided at no cost justifies the ad- 
vertising—or they may not think 
about it at all. The point is that, 
insofar as I know, no one at this 
time knows what the public at 
large does think about it. I wish 
I did know. 

I think the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on December 21 did the 
right and proper thing in its de- 
cision to permit the commercial 
radio broadcasting industry to 
regulate itself, with the proviso 
that “If they decline the oppor- 
tunity, or seizing it, fail, the mat- 
ter should be treated with proper 
legislation.” 

Frankly, I think that radio ad- 
vertisers are going to find, sooner 
or later, that they are using too 
much advertising in their programs 
and that much of the advertising 
they are using is obnoxious. Inas- 
much as they are paying the bills, 
and presumably checking the re- 
sults, it is more their funeral than 
that of anyone else, and I am sure 
that the whole thing will correct 
itself. 

Certainly, in this day and time, 
and under existing conditions, our 
Congress and Senate have plenty 
of vitally important things to 
occupy their time and attention 
without meddling in a thing of 
this kind, and I think that the 
Senator is very much off on the 
wrong foot. 

* 
CAMPBELL ARNOUX 
Managing Director 
Station KTHS 


Advertising already in the short 
history of broadcasting has been 
responsible for Americans hearing 
the finest programs any listener in 
the world is privileged to hear. 
Compare the programs of eight 
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years ago without commercial 
sponsors to those of today! And 
remember that the manufacturer 
knows, the agency man is well 
aware of, and the station owner 
is clearly impressed with the vital 
truth that his product, his adver- 
tisement, and his popularity de- 
pend only on the audience his 
product, his program and _his 
station can develop on the air by 
sheer quality, desirability, and 
merit. 

Has the Government sought to 
take over the magazines and news- 
papers because they carry adver- 
tisements in addition to editorial 
matter? Does the Government cry 
monopoly because the Associated 
Press brings to local papers their 
outside wire news? 

Then why should there be an 
outcry against radio, for the case 
is closely parallel? 

No more magnificent example of 
self-government from within the 
industry has ever been seen in 
\merican business than that of 
broadcasting. There are excep- 
tions of course, but offensive ad- 
vertising, uninteresting «programs, 
all defeat their own purpose, and 
sooner or later the evils correct 
themselves. 

The Federal Radio Commission 
is equipped to take care of techni- 
cal and police regulation. The 
anti-trust laws cover any possible 
monopolistic tendency that might 
ever develop. The stations and 
advertisers themselves will con- 
tinue their past record of giving 
the public what it wants to hear. 
Let them manage their business 
and develop their industry in the 
true American tradition that busi- 
ness is the province of the people, 
not of the Government. 

* * * 
From AN OFFICER 
Philadelphia Advertising Agency 
(Name withheld by request) 


It seems to me that any survey 
made will inevitably be tinctured 
with both political and commercial 
prejudice, and that the best solu- 
tion to the question of commercial 
announcements and their relation 
to broadcasting will come from 
the public itself. The mere fact 
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that some advertisers by trans- 
gressing good taste thereby trans- 
gress good sense is no reason why 
broadcast advertising should be- 
come a political football. 

oa 


James M. CECcIL 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Cecit, Warwick & CECIL 

It would seem self-evident that 
commercial broadcasting carries 
within itself the most perfect pos- 
sible system of regulation. Spon- 
sored programs are paid for, for 
the purpose of making friends of 
the public. Unless such friends 
are made the sponsored programs 
automatically become a most costly 
luxury. 

Advertisers who use the air to 
put on stupid entertainment or to 
abuse the advertising privilege 
which the public permits in return 
for the entertainment, are con- 
trolled by the public reaction in 
the most obvious and pointed way. 
The radio sponsors seeking public 
response can no more abuse their 
franchise than can the motion pic- 
ture owner who would attempt to 
exhibit pictures or advertising un- 
acceptable to the public to whom 
he is catering. 

Not all the Senators or bureau- 
crats in the world could devise a 
more automatic and_ relentless 
check than that which the public 
imposes on the sponsors of radio 
programs. 

*~ ™ * 

Hitt Blackett 
President 
BLACKETT-SAMPLE-H UM MERT, 
Inc. 

I was very much interested to 
read your report of Senator 
Couzens’ proposed investigation of 
the radio industry. It seems to be 
another perfect example of the 
present day style of political think- 
ing, which is to try to remedy 
every ill of the country, little or 

big, by means of legislation. 

The radio situation, as regards 
the broadcasting of programs, if 
left to itself, is comparatively easy 
of solution. Radio programs cost 
a lot of money to produce and 
broadcast. The advertiser has to 
pay for them. There are usually 
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a half dozen programs on the air 
at the same time. Therefore, if a 
person doesn’t like one program, 
he tunes it out and tries another. 
And if he tunes out, the radio 
program does not pay the adver- 
tiser. 

In short, the advertiser is abso- 
lutely beholden to the public. If 
he uses too much “talk,” he soon 
finds it out. If he uses too little, 
he soon finds it out. He has vari- 
ous ways and means of checking. 

Many advertisers have already 
found out what the public want, 
and how they want it. Others 
will follow. For, in this case, the 
interest of the broadcaster and the 
listener are identical. The listener 
wants programs that he likes to 
hear. And the advertiser’s invest- 
ment depends upon giving him the 
type of program he wants. 

As we all know, in other coun- 
tries where the government spon- 
sors the program, radio as an en- 
tertainment and an _ informative 
agency is dead, because there is 
not the financiai necessity on the 
part of the broadcaster to give the 
public what the public wants. 

In this, as in every piece of 
remedial legislation, it is well to 
remember that the most impor- 
tant consequences of any law are 
those that are never considered at 
the time the law is framed. 

* * 


Le Roy MARK 
President 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING 
CoMPANY 


A radio station has but one asset 
—listeners. The studio, trans- 
mitter, office and franchise should 
be carried on the books the same 
as the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company carries good-will, at one 
dollar. If you keep faith with the 
public, hold the advertiser down 
where he belongs, or turn him 
down, he will finally come to it, 
and the audience will not be bored 
by his insistent chatter. If you 
don’t, the station will be blotted 
off of the air with a bucket of red 
ink. So why worry about the man 
who talks too much? He is bor- 
ing a hole in his own ship and it 
will sink. 

Looking at the industry from a 











it seems a 
very unfair attitude to take, try- 
ing to blot out radio by putting it 
under Government control without 
first giving it an opportunity to 
get its clouts off and at least put 


layman’s standpoint, 


short skirts on. Every new busi- 
ness goes through these growing 
pains and I think the broadcasters 
eventually are going to find their 
own level and go on even a higher 
plane than they are already on. 
Everyone who is in the business 
was in some other business before 
coming into the broadcasting busi- 
ness and is applying that knowl- 
edge to the new industry. 
* . + 
Joun F. Hurst 
Treasurer 
Henri, Hurst & McDona_p, Ini 

So far as abrogating commercial 
advertising over the radio is con 
cerned, I think it would be a mis- 
take; and I think a thorough in 
vestigation of the situation would 
justify radio advertising. 

Some of the finest entertainment 
that radio listeners get comes to 
them under the sponsorship of na- 
tional advertisers. 

I think the average radio listener 
is more than willing to pay for 
such entertainment by giving some 
consideration to the advertiser and 
his product. 

I do believe that radio adver- 
tisers are going too far in their 
claims and statements. That, how- 
ever, is not restricted to radio ad- 
vertising. Newspapers and maga- 
zines carry advertising nowadays 
which certainly is not a credit to 
the advertising profession. 

On the basis of copy censorship, 
it may be that advertising in gen- 
eral needs investigating rather than 
radio advertising in particular. 

Perhaps a reasonable degree of 
censorship on radio advertising 
would be wise. Such censorship 
might not only be done in the inter- 
est of the public, but in the interest 
of the advertisers themselves. 

Too much exaggeration—too 
much claim of superiority—has a 
tendency to discredit all advertising 
and make it less effective. 

In addition to censorship, it 
might be feasible to allow only a 
certain percentage of the time of 
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SWITZERLAND IS A RICH MARKET 


Reflected in part by the fact that their bonds are selling on the 
New York Stock Exchange above par. 
Swiss merchants looking for new lines naturally turn to the 
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Montreux, 
Switzerland 


Proto © Keystone View Co 


HEAD OFFICE LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL CANNON STREET. LONDON. Ec « 


BS -VAINiela toe 


LIMITED 


sseraivare "°° REPRESENTATION GENERALE 
POUR LA SUISSE, 
LouIs DUFOUR. 
17, Avenue du Kursaal, 


MONTREUX. 


Dec, 15 1931 
AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Aveme 
New York. U.S.A, (TRANSLATION) 
Gentlemen: 


Referring to the notice which you insert among other ad- 
vertisements in "L'EXPORTATEUR AMERICAIN® (AMERICAN EXPORTER) we 
beg to inform you that we would be very glad to receive from Ameri- 
can manufacturers desirous of selling their products in Switzerland 
terme and prices covering all kinds of electric household appliances 
such as washing machines, cleaners, vacuum cleaners, refrigeretors, 
water heaters, etc,, 88 well as sporting goods, fishing tackle, etc, 


For six years we have been the representatives in Switzerland 
of the large British firm of Slazengers and for one year now we have 
been representing the "Norge" refrigerator, 

A year we added an electrical engineer to our staff and we 
would like to represent a few interesting electricsl appliances, As 
references you can give the Union de Banques Suisses of Montreux, 
Thanking you for any assistence you may give us, we remain, 


Very truly yours 


Loseia VU LX” y Po. 





Our Readers Are Your Buyers Abroad 





AMERICAN EXPORTER 











World’s Largest Export Journal --- 54th Year 
370 Seventh Ave. 


New York 
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the broadcast for commercial 
credits. In other words, dilute the 
advertising dose considerably . 
not, however, to the extent that 
Senator Couzens suggests in 
merely permitting the advertiser to 
state his sponsorship of the pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps censorship, reasonably 
administered, is the thing that 
radio advertising needs rather than 
severe and exhaustive reforms. 

- + * 
Cuartes F, GANNON 
Director of Radio 


Erwin, Wasty & Company, INc. 


It is inconceivable that Govern- 
mental ownership and operation of 
broadcasting facilities could even 
approach the present standard of 
programs much less avoid the 
necessity of severe taxation to 
maintain the system. Equal or 
greater loss would be sustained by 
advertisers who depend upon radio 
as a stimulus to better business. 
Restriction of commercial an- 
nouncements to the point of stat- 
ing only the name of the sponsor 
would bring instant ruination and 
bankruptcy upon the broadcasting 
industry. 

By and large those who dictate 
the policies of radio today are in- 
tently concerned with the character 
and length of commercial an- 
nouncements. Their single pur- 
pose is to secure audience ap- 
proval. Hence their sales texts 
are weighed by every standard to 
avoid over-emphasis. Occasional 
transgressions are unavoidable. 

As to the advocacy of reforms 
—any student of broadcasting in 
this country knows that the indus- 
try has been in a state of reforma- 
tion since its inception. Every 
year has developed higher stand- 
ards, finer technique, and more 
scientific appraisal of the public’s 
tastes. 

col ok + 
F. S. Weston 
DaNniELson & Son 

The whole subject of divorcing 
broadcasting from advertising is 
predicated upon the belief that the 
public will be better served in the 
process. Will it? Instead of a 
Congressional debate on the sub- 
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ject and before making the typical 
American mistake of rushing into 
legislative action, let the United 
States Government operate one 
radio station of high power, eithe: 
in Washington or elsewhere. 

Let this Government station pr« 
duce the kind of programs that th: 
public might expect from broad- 
casting that does not advertis: 
Not until we have had a taste « 
the other method can we be in a 
position to judge which method 
will serve the public best. And 
that is what it is all about. 

Such a plan might constitut< 
another noble experiment, but at 
least it would not be one to which 
the American people would be 
irrevocably harnessed until they 
first found out whether they liked 
it. 


Radio Groups Oppose Change 


in Broadcasting Set-Up 

A resolution aimed at the implied pos 
sibility of governmental control of rad 
advertising in the investigation of the 
commercial uses of broadcasting recent 
directed by the Senate was unanimously 
adopted by radio distributors and mer 
chants at a joint meeting of the Na 
tional Federation of Radio Associations 
and the Radio Wholesalers Associatior 
at Chicago last wee 

The resolution, which was introduced 
by Paul B. Klugh, vice-president of the 
Zenith Radio Corporation, opposes “any 
fundamental change in our broadcasting 
methods, system or control.” Upon 
adoption it was referred to the legisla 
tive committee of the National Federa 
tion of Radio Associations for immediate 


“It is not because of what Senat 
Couzens’ bill requires but because of 
what it implies that the Senate’s actior 
requires careful consideration by the 
radio industry,” said Mr. Klugh 


Newell Advanced by 
Saree 

Frigidaire 

H. W. Newell, for the last seve 
years New England manager of t 
Frigidaire Corporation, has been a 
pointed vice-president of that compar 
He was at one time sales promotior 
manager of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company. 


H. W. 


Bruce Swaney Joins Federal 
Motor Truck 


Bruce Swaney has joined the adver 
tising department of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company, Detroit. He was for 
merly with the Cadillac Motor Car Cor 
pany, and, more recently, with the 

Campbell-Ewald Company. 
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Again the 
Question of Advertising 
Percentages 


RICHARDSON-PLANT, INC. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


litor of Printers’ Ink: 
We would appreciate your sending us 
s soon as possible any material that you 
might have in the form of a record or 
ticle on establishing advertising appro- 
riations on a percentage basis 
L. A. Yoxey. 


HE question of what percent- 

age of sales should be spent for 
advertising is a hardy perennial. 
\ great many advertisers still con- 
trol their appropriations by the 
percentage method. However, in- 
vestigations made by PRINTERS’ 
INK and by Albert E. Haase, man- 
aging director of the Association 
of National Advertisers, Inc., and 
reported in his recent book on the 
appropriation, show that there is 
an increasing trend toward deter- 
mining the appropriation by the 
task to be accomplished rather than 
by an arbitrary percentage of sales. 


Printers’ INK has on occasion 
published percentage figures for 
various industries and various 


companies, but these have always 
heen accompanied by the caution 
that such figures should not be used 
as a definite yardstick since indi- 
vidual circumstances must strongly 
govern the size and allocation of 
any advertising appropriation.— 
|Ed. Printers’ INK. 


. 
Anchor Cap Increases 
Advertising 
The Anchor Cap & Closure Corpora- 
tion, Long Island City, has made an 
increase of nearly 60 per cent in its 

lvertising appropriation for 1932 
“This increase,” according to J. H 
Gilluley, advertising manager of the 
mpany, “is due to the success of our 
1931 campaign, and is indicative of our 
helief and confidence in the future.” 

This account is directed hy Tames F 
Newcomb & Company, Inc., New York 
ilvertising agency. 


\ppointed by Northwest Paper 


Company 
Clarence P. Sheldon has been ap- 
ointed district sales manager in charge 
f fine printing papers of the Northwest 
l'aper Company at San Francisco. He 
will ‘also be in charge of converting 
paper sales for the Pacific Coast. 
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Winthrop Agency 
Appointments 


The following appointments have been 
made by Winthrop & Company, recently- 
organized New York advertising agency: 
Production manager, John B. Pansmith, 
for nine years with The Erickson Com- 


pany, now McCann-Erickson, Inc.; space 
buyer, Theodore J. Holmes, formerly 
with the Julius Mathews Special 


Agency; art director, Edward V. Spof- 
ford, and copy chief, Allen McDonald, 
formerly advertising egy; of the 
Washington district of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Company. 


New Accounts to Bull Agency 


J. C. Bull, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising of the American Dia- 
mond Lines and the Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation, of that city. The 
Ideal Importing Company, New York, 
has also appointed the Bull agency to 
direct its advertising account 


Don Howe Joins Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Company 


Don Howe, formerly with the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, has 
joined the creative staff of the Metro 
politan Motion Picture Company, De 
troit, producer of advertising and in 
lustrial films. 


. . . 
Tour Campaign to Caples 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad has appointed The Caples 
Company, ew York advertising agency, 
to direct its Wonder Tour advertising. 
This is in addition to the general adver- 
tising of the railroad which is being 
handled by the Caples agency. 


Retail Dry Goods Group 
to Meet 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion will be held at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. New York, from February 1 to 5 
inclusive. 


yh y . ° 
Patex Towel to Grey Service 
The Patex Fibre Corporation. New 

York, manufacturer of Patex Towels, 

has appointed the Grey Advertising Ser 

vice, Inc., New York. to direct its ad- 
vertising account 


Appoints Lesan Agency 
Jane E. Curran, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of P. acquin’s Hand Cream, 
has appointed the H. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, [nc., of that city, to di 
rect its advertising account 


Appointed by Atlanta Agency 

J. Royce Dobbs has been appointed an 
account executive of the Harvey-Mas- 
sengale Company, Inc., Atlanta advertis- 
ing agency. 
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Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
Advance F. B. Kaufman 


E. A. Burke, for many years secre- 
tary and sales manager of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company, Chicago, 
wholesale hardware, has retired from 
active service. He will retain his interest 
in the firm and will continue on the 
board of directors. Frank B. Kaufman 
will succeed Mr. Burke as sales man- 
ager. He has been with the company 
since 1906. 


E. J. McCall Heads Michigan 
League of Home Dailies 


E. J. McCall, publisher of the Grand 
Haven, Mich., Tribune, has been elected 
president of the Michigan League of 
Home Dailies. N. E. Conine, president 
of the Conine Publishing Company, was 
elected vice-president, and H. Edmund 
Scheerer, of Scheerer, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 


Canadian Campaign for Cigar 


Account 
The R. G. Dun- Cigar Company, 
L.td., London, Ont., a new Canadian 


business, has started an advertising 
campaign in Canada. Radio and news- 
papers will be used. This advertising is 
being handled by the London office of 
the Walsh Advertising Company, Ltd. 


F, H. Carpenter with 
“Woman’s World” 


Fred H. Carpenter, formerly with the 
Chicago office of John B. Woodward, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, has 
joined Woman’s World, Chicago. With 
headquarters at that city, he will cover 
the Michigan and Ohio territories. 


New Account to Gale & 
Pietsch 


The Gits Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has appointed Gale 
& Pietsch, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to handle the advertising of 
the Gitsnife. Business publications will 
be used. 


Appoints Small, Kleppner & 
Seiffer 


The Feminine Products Company, Inc., 
New York, maker of Perstik, a new 
deodorant in stick form, has appointed 
Small, Kleppner & Seiffer, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Cigar Account to Eastman, 


Scott 
The Hav-A-Tampa Cigar Company, 
Tampa, Fla., has appointed Eastman, 
Scott & Company, Inc., Atlanta adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account, 
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Made Sales Manager, 
Seiberling Rubber 


J. Penfield Seiberling, for the last year 
a director and assistant to the president 
of the Seiberling Rubber ompany, 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed sales 
manager of that company. H. L. Post, 
formerly vice-president in charge of 
sales, continues with the company as 
assistant to the president. 


P. E. Barth, Vice-President, 
Sargent & Company 


P. E. Barth, director and _ general 
sales manager of Sargent & Company, 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., manufacture: 
of hardware, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of that company. He will continue 
also as a director and general sales 
manager. 


Paper Account to Hurja- 


Johnson-Huwen 

The Appleton Coated Paper Company, 
Appleton, Wis., coated printing papers, 
has appointed Hurja- ween Huwen, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. The ac 
count will be handled by the agency’s 
Chicago office. 


New Account to Wolcott & 
Holcomb 


The Masury Young Company, Charles 
town, has appointed Wolcott & Holcomb, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its Myco Gloss, a new 
liquid floor covering wax. The _ product 
will be merchandised first in New En 
gland. 


Death of DeWitt F. Riess 


DeWitt F. Riess, vice-president and 
general sales manager of The Vollrath 
Company, Sheboygan, Wis., enameled 
and cast iron wares, etc., died recently 
at Chicago. He had been with The 
Vollrath Company for twenty-five years. 


W. I. Worden with Kellogg 


W. Ivan Worden, former assistant 
treasurer and office manager of George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed head ac- 
countant of the Kellogg Company, Bat 
tle Creek, Mich., effective February 1. 


To Sell Shirt Board Space 


The Laundry Owners Publicity Bu 
reau has been organized at 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, to develop, as a 
means of carrying advertising messages, 
the card board sheets inserted in newly 
laundered shirts, 


New Account to Bayless-Kerr 

The Waite & Bartlett X-Ray Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed The Bayless-Kerr Company, ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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FIRST. 


in the United States 


the greatest circula- 
tion of any newspaper 
published or sold in 
this territory— 


160,380 


COPIES DAILY—net 


average for 1931 


Newark 
Evening 


News 


los Angeles 


among all six-day 
newspapers 


17,770,769 


total agate linage 
published during 1931 


For the second consecutive year, and it 
must be admitted, two most important 
years, the NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
has maintained its leadership of the 
country’s six-day media. It has proved 
agcin that there is always business— 
active, live business——in the great, grow- 
ing NEWARK marketandthatthis medium 
is its dominant sales influence. It has 
proved again that this market-medium 
combinationis an advertising opportunity. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 


Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


General 


Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 
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Wins Suit Over Co-operative 
Advertising Fund 


SUIT brought by the Na- 
7 tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association against the Foster 
Creek Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Madison, Wis., to 
collect dues owed to the national 
association was won by the Madi 
son concern through a recent de- 
cision handed down by Judge A. 
C. Hoppmann. The ruling was 
that the association could not en- 
force a contract with the Foster 
Creek concern and could not col- 
lect about $9,000 which it was 
claimed the company owed in dues. 
The decision also gave the Foster 
Creek company the right to re- 
trieve about $2,000 which it had 
already paid. 

In 1927, the association entered 
into subscription contracts with 
lumber companies throughout the 
United States and Canada under 
which the companies agreed to 
subscribe to a fund for advertising 
and trade extension, the contracts 
to be effective when the association 
had obtained subscriptions aggre- 
gating $1,000,000 a year for five 
years. In May, 1928, the associa- 
tion notified its subscribers that it 
had the required fund and _ that 
subscribers should start paying. 

The Foster Creek company 


+ 


started paying its dues and paid a 
total of about $2,000 when E. J. 
Young, president of the company, 
received information indicating 
that the association never had re- 
ceived the required amount of sub- 
scriptions. Payments were stopped 
and the association brought suit. 

The Foster Creek company con- 
tended that Wilson Compton, sec 
retary-manager of the association, 
had misrepresented the facts with 
regard to ccntracts and that many 
contracts with other companies 
were on different terms from that 
with the Foster Creek company. 
Judge Hoppmann ruled that the 
association did not receive sub- 
scriptions aggregating $1,000,000 a 
year for five years and that the 
association was a foreign corpora- 
tion not licensed to do business in 
Wisconsin and could not enforce 
its contracts in that State. If the 
association’s action had been suc 
cessful the Madison concern would 
have had to pay approximately 
$22,500 under its contract. 

Since the decision states that the 
subscription contract never came 
into effect because the association 
did not have the required amount 
of subscriptions, the validity of all 
existing contracts may be affected 


+ 


In League with the Stork 


NE advertiser, perhaps a bit 

wearied with the simpleness 
of contest requirements as ex- 
emplified by the general run of 
current contests, recently decided 
to put the perseverence of the pub- 
lic to a severe test. In an an- 
nouncement appearing just two 
weeks before Christmas, W. A 
Taylor & Company, importer of 
Martini & Rossi Vermouth, of- 
fered a case of twelve bottles of 
its Vermouth to the male parents 
of twins born on Christmas Day, 
1931. Having stated its offer the 
company sat back content that it 





had given the prize-seeker some 
thing to think about. 

But little did the advertiser 
reckon on the versatility of the 
consumer. Or perhaps he over- 
looked the possibility that the con- 
sumer might be on intimate enough 
terms with the stork to call upon 
that dignified bird for co-opera- 
tion. The fact of the case is, how- 
ever, that the Taylor company, to 
its surprise and pleasure, found 
after the smoke of the contest had 
cleared that it had sent seven cases 
of Vermouth to as many persons 
legitimately claiming the award. 
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Campaign 
Is Planned to Advertise 
New England 


N co-operation with the New 

England Council, the New 
England Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation, with headquarters at 
Worcester, Mass., is starting a 
campaign to advertise the economic 
position of New England. The 
campaign is receiving the support 
if New England advertising clubs 
and sales organizations which are 
planning methods to stimulate re- 
tail buying. 

The campaign and the informa- 
tion it will broadcast was outlined 
at a meeting held at New York 
this week and attended by more 
than seventy-five representatives 
of New England newspapers. 

Franklin B. Hurd, chairman of 
the New England newspaper 
group’s advertising committee, pre- 
sented statistics to show how fa- 
vorably New England, which oc- 
cupies 2 per cent of the area of 
the United States and has 6.65 
per cent of the population, stands 
in relation to factors of economic 
trend. 

The information gathered by the 
New England Council will be 
made the basis of an advertising 
campaign by the New England 
newspaper group, in newspapers 
and business papers. 


Insurance Group Appoints 
Chairmen 


Clarence . Palmer, advertising man- 
iger of the Insurance Company of North 
America, was named program chairman 
for the fire and casualty group of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at a 
meeting of the advisory committee of 
that group held at Hartford, Conn., last 
week. Other chairmen named at the 
meeting include: Publicitv, Ralph W. 
Smiley, Royal-Liverpool Groups; mem- 
bership, Charles E. Freeman, Springfield 
Fire and Marine, and frontier safety 
committee, Ray C. Dreher, Boston and 
Old Colony These assignments apply 
only to the fire and casualty group, of 
the conference 


E. H. Gorton Leaves Wahl 
E. H. Gorton has resigned as sales 
manager of The Wahl Company, Chi 
cago, Wahl-Eversharp pens and pencils 
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. . . 
Chrysler Sales Show Increase 

The Chrysler Catmmnation shipped 

270,927 cars and trucks during 1931, as 
compared with shipments of 266,169 
cars and trucks during 1930, represent- 
ing an increase of 2 per cent. <Accord- 
ing to an announcement by Walter P. 
Chrysler, shipments of Chrysler prod- 
ucts during the second half of 1931 rep- 
resented the greatest increase, being 57 
per cent over those of the corresponding 
period of 1930. The greatest gain for 
the year was made by the Plymouth 
division, whose shipments represented 
a gain of 52 per cent over 1930. 


Former Rochester Club 
President Now Mayor 


Charles S. Owen, formerly president 
of the Rochester Advertising Club, has 
heen elected mayor of Rochester by the 
council of that city under the city man- 
aeniie form of government. He was 
elected councilman in the fall and his 
associates at their initial meeting ele 
vated him to the mayoralty. 


Elected by Oakland Club 


Royal Jumper, advertising and sales 
manager of the California Spray-Chemical 
Company, Berkeley, Calif., has been 
elected a director of the Advertising 
Club of Oakland, Calif. Ray Martin 
has been elected second vice-president 
of the club. These elections follow the 
resignation of Victor Cole as a director 
and second vice-president 


Joins Realty Firm 


J. Addison Robb, Jr., has been ap 
pointed assistant to the director of adver- 
tising and promotion of Reliance Prop 
erty Management, Inc., manager and 
operator of hotels, apartments and busi- 
ness properties throughout the East. 


‘ . - 
Appoints Hirshon-Garfield 
The Spa Pistany of Czecho-Slovakia, 

represented in America by the Pistany 

Institute, New York, has appointed 

Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New York adver 

tising agency, to direct its advertising 

account. 


ye or 
With Tower Agency 

M. Jacques Breslau, formerly art di 
rector of the Heatherton Publications 
and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com 
pany, has been appointed art directo: 
of The Tower Company, New York ad 
vertising agency. 


Organize New Display 


Features, Inc., is a new advertising 
display service formed in Portland, 


Serv ice 


Oreg., with headquarters at 231 Ankeny 
Street. Alden Linn, Alfred Rowan and 
P. B. Palmer are with the new firm 
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Polishing 


the brass tack... . 


THe good, old brass tack never went 
completely out of style; it simply lost some of its pop- 
ularity temporarily. 


Today, the demand for brass tacks is more insistent 
than ever before, but with this difference: business men 
want their brass tacks polished. 


And that is what Printers’ Ink Monthly seeks to do. 
It presents brass tack information on current business 
problems, with the brass tacks so polished—by the use of 
striking illustrations and novel layouts—that furrowed 
brows are not needed to absorb solid facts. 


For example, in the February Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


Where Will the Private Brands Stop? .... 


By V. H. Pez of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution, Inc. A factual, statistical story of the 
outstanding merchandising problem in several of ad- 
vertising’s biggest fields. In two parts. 


Merchandising Strategy Revives an Old Item 


By J. C. Kaerper, Sales Manager, Wirt Company. 
A long established product, fine reputation, record of 
big sales, then a drooping sales curve. How mer- 
chandising strategy breathed new life into this lan- 
guishing item is lucidly explained. 
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Pictures That Get Mail Orders from Retailers 


With dealers being visited by so many salesmen is it 
possible for a mail solicitation to capture orders? 
The catalog described in this article, with its unique 
photographs, answers that question. 


To Sell Me, Show Something New. . . . 


By JoHN ALLEN MurpnHy. Not theory, but spe- 
cific examples of companies that have built volume 
sales by daring to be different at a time when most 
organizations were marking time. A merchandising 
principle that can be used by most manufacturers. 


Going Buckeye Vengefully . . . But Intelligently! 


By HerwortH CAMPBELL. Advertising art for art’s 
sake is definitely out. Advertising art must sell mer- 
chandise, precisely as must the humblest salesman. 
But does that mean that advertising art must go 
rabidly buckeye? Not according to Mr. Campbell. 


These five titles, selected from the twenty-five in the 
February Printers’ Ink Monthly, are samples of the brass 
tack material that fills the number. To see how these 
brass tacks have been polished, thumb through a copy. 


Other helpful, eye- pleasing features in the same issue are: 


Three portrait photographs that were hung by the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain; The high cost of 
type fads; Photographs that give extraordinary promi- 
nence to an everyday product; Package design; Booklet 
ideas at the auto show, and merchandising lessons to be 
learned from the modern furniture debacle. 


Read the February issue of 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


New size type—more pictures—new layouts 





This Depression 


(Continued from page 6) 
savings are absolutely safe; they 
draw interest; and Uncle Sam de- 
posits them in commercial banks, 


so that they are not withdrawn 
from the financial and credit 
structure of the nation. Perhaps 


many people aren't even aware of 
the existence of the Postal Sav- 
ings system. They certainly don’t 
appreciate its advantages; other- 
wise there would not be so much 
hoarding. The system needs ad- 
vertising. 

Today Compared with 

Eighteen Years Ago 


Now suppose we compare our 
situation today with what it was 
in 1914, the year that the Great 
War _ began. That was only 
eighteen years ago. This gives us 
an idea of the great progress we 
have been making, and of the high 
plane on which we are operating, 
even in the midst of depression. 
lf we accept the estimate of $70,- 
000,000,000 as our national income 
in 1931, that means a per capita 
income of $562. In 1914 the total 
income was only $36,000,000,000, 
or $360 per capita. 

Our total volume of retail trade 
in 1931 was around $40,000,000,- 
000; in 1914 it has been estimated 
that it was only $22,000,000,000. 
Total individual bank deposits on 
June 30, 1931, stood at $52,000,- 
000,000; in 1914, they were $19,- 
(00,000,000. Similarly, savings ac- 
counts, now $28,000,000,000, were 
only $9,000,000,000 in the earlier 
year. 

And so we might go on. Even 
if we compare 1931 figures with 
the fairly prosperous years of 
1923 and 1924, we find ourselves 
ahead, in the midst of depression, 
on many important counts. For 
example, in 1931, the total amount 
of new life insurance that was 


written, amounted to more than 
$16,000,000,000. Imagine this 
amount of new life insurance 


during a year when we are seri- 
ously depressed! The correspond- 
ing figure ‘for 1923 was less than 
$12,000,000,000. 
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These figures teach us that we 
are badly off only by comparison 
with the figures of the last four 
or five years. On the whole, they 
remind us that we are progressing 
with amazing rapidity (from the 
historical standpoint) to  highe: 
and higher planes of well-being 
True, we slip back a few notches 
every few years—but only to cat 
our breath, and to get ourselves 
adjusted for fresh advances. 

Even the farm situation has its 
bright side. True, agricultural 
prices are abnormally low, farm 
income has seriously declined, and 
many farmers can’t pay interest o1 
their mortgages. But only 42 per 
cent of the farms operated b 
owners are mortgaged at all 
Farmers are engaged in raising 
necessities, and they have stead) 
jobs, even if their incomes ar 
down. The figures on unemploy 
ment collected in connection wit! 
the population census in 1930, 
showed only about one-third as 
much unemployment in rural terri 
tory (places under 2,500 popula- 
tion) as in the larger cities. Farm- 
ers raise a large part of their 
food, and have relatively low rent 
and taxes to pay, so that their 
money incomes are largely avail- 
able for other things. 


Farm Production 
Costs Are Lower 

It was estimated that in 1929, 
of the 6,290,000 farmers in the 
United States, 658,000 or 10.4 per 
cent had incomes of over $3,000, 
and 3,295,000, or 52.3 per cent, had 
incomes of over $2,000. These in- 
comes have been lower in 1931, 
but production costs on farms 
have been lowered, and the prices 
of things that farmers buy have 
also come down. Practically al 
farmers are able to make a living 
(and to take care of city relatives, 
,many of whom have moved back 
to the farm until times get better), 
and the farmers who are good 
managers and on good land ar 
able to make profits in spite of 
low prices. Also, the 1930 Census 
showed that 58 per cent of the 
farmers own automobiles, 13.4 per 
cent own trucks, and 13.5 per cent 
own tractors. 


] 
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There is another thought worth 
bringing out. As mentioned above, 

have dropped to a record low 
point in business activity. Now 
that we are in this condition, there 
is a certain amount of comfort to 
be obtained, and for the following 
reasons : 

We are going through a proc- 
ess of pretty complete liquidation. 
In other words, we are doing a 
rather thorough job while we are 
ihout it. If conditions were to be 
artificially boosted, we might have 
to go through a serious reaction a 
little later on. It looks as if the 
way is being paved, not for rapid 
return to prosperity, but for a 
pretty steady and gradual advance 
which ought to extend over a 
iairly long period. 


We Have Learned 
How to Economize 


Present conditions have forced 
us “to learn how to economize, not 
only in our personal affairs, but in 
our management of manufacturing 
and marketing operations. We 
are becoming adjusted to a new 
scale of values, and this is bound 
to have a salutary effect on our 
future mode and scale of living. 

This serious lesson is bound 
to leave some permanent, beneficial 
effects. True, we are only too 
prone to forget the lessons of 
adversity when prosperous times 
return, but I believe that these les- 
sons are likely to have a more en- 
during effect this time than ever 


before. There are some tangible 
movements under way to bring this 
about. 

Many companies have recently 


established unemployment  insur- 
ance plans, to take care of their 
own employees. Possibly we shall 
have to come to compulsory un- 
employment insurance. Not to 
Government unemployment insur- 
ance (heaven forbid!), but to 
State laws requiring individual 
companies to set aside reserves to 
care for their own unemployed. 
Wisconsin has passed such a law. 
It would be better if all com- 
panies would do this voluntarily ; 
if they don’t, compulsion is apt to 
ome. The right kind of unem- 
| yyment relief, based on reserve 
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funds put aside for that purpose, 
would not only help those indi- 
viduals who are out of work, but 
would tend to keep up general pur- 
chasing power in time of depres- 
sion, and might serve as a brake 
to keep manufacturers from over- 
extending themselves during times 
of prosperity. 

Another encouraging feature is 
found in all the various sugges- 
tions for economic planning. We 
certainly don’t want any such 
despotic system of planning as 
they have in Russia, but possibly 
through the establishment of some- 
thing like the Swope plan or a 
national economic council, we may 
have a steering commission that 
will hold our depression lessons 
before us when times get better, 
and that will succeed in bringing 
about a little higher degree of co- 
ordination between our productive 
facilities and consuming capacity. 

It doesn’t look as though there 
could be any one drastic, artificial 
stunt pulled by Washington, or by 
the bankers, or by business men, 
that can start us on the road to 
prosperity with a bang. Good 
times will come gradually. A few 
plants in the cotton industry will 
find that their orders have in- 


creased slightly, and that they 
must take on a few more em- 
ployees. So many automobiles 


will have worn out before long 
that the Detroit area will be put- 
ting more men back on the pay- 
roll. 


More Money Released 
for Spending 


Then some of the leather tanners 
and shoe manufacturers will find 
that their orders are increasing. 
Each little increase in employment 
has a cumulative effect. More 
people begin to buy clothing and 
theater tickets and radios. Those 
who have been employed all along 
quit saving and hoarding for fear 
of losing their jobs, and more 
money is released for spending. 

There is really a bright side to 
our immediate future. Although 
building construction is at a low 
ebb, it is estimated that there will 
be spent $4,000,000,000 in this in- 
dustry alone in 1932. In 1931 gaso- 
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25 YEARS WITH 
MAIL ORDER HOUSES 


s Art Director 
Production Manager 
Advertising Manager 








Entire experience with 
only three of the largest 
firms in the country. 


WANTS POSITION 


Ideal man for 
Agency 

Printer 

Large industrial firm 


39 years old—Married 
Salary $12,000—Location either 
New York or out of town 


“T,”’ Box 139, _Printers’ Ink 














My Kingdom for 
an Idea! 


How many agencies during 1931 found them- 
selves in the predicament of King Richard, only 
their crying need was for a life-saving idea in- 
stead of a horse in order to retain their leading 
ome which they knew was being jeopard- 
ize 


That's where we enter the picture. Oper- 
ating as a unit we analyze a product, business 
or service, discover the sales-compelling idea 
or ideas, and then interpret and present them 
in the oon ore -forward manner that convinc- 
ingly appee 


latent possibilities of present accounts. 


namic ideas now in our possession are of suffi- | 


cient importance to interest the foremost manu- 
facturers in the leading industries. 


We would be pleased to arrange an interview, 


at which time we could tell you more about 
ourselves and what we can do for you. 


Address ’’X,”’ Box 283, Printers’ Ink 





sto the public's buying urge—thus | 
attracting new accounts and developing the 
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line consumption increased about 
4 per cent over 1930, and there 
will be about 15,000,000,000 gallons 
used in driving our 26,000,000 
motor cars over an _ increasing 
mileage of good roads in 1932, 
The generation of electric power 
was off only about 4 per cent in 
1931, but the number of domestic 
customers, and the amount of cur- 
rent sold to households increased; 
in 1932 electric current will be 
supplied to about 20,500,000 wired 
homes. The country will consume 
another 16,000,000,000 pounds of 
meats; another  125,000,000,000 
cigarettes ; another 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 tons of sugar. 

And finally, we still have our 
122,000,000 people, our huge na- 
tional resources, our great free- 
trade market at home, our energy 
and ambition, and our basic eco- 
nomic system, that has accom- 
plished so much for us in the past 
The only danger is that after we 
get started we may go too fast, 
and that we shall within a few 
years advance too far above the 
line of normal progress, just as 
we have now gone too far below. 
That is our problem for the 
future. 

But in the meantime, let’s shake 
off our gloom; let’s realize that we 
are not so badly off as some of us 
think we are; and let’s realize that 
we are going to work out of the 
present unsatisfactory situation, 
just as we have in the past. 


E. P. Canfield with 


Independent Outdoor 


E. P. Canfield, formerly with the 
General Outdoor ‘Advertising Company, 
has joined the sales staff of the Inde 
pendent Outdoor Poster Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 


Joins Hanau Staff 


T. L. Dartnell, for the last three years 
assistant to the president of the Nort! 
ern Textile Company, New York, has 
joined N. Austin Hanau and Staff, of 
that city, direct advertising and sales 
promotion. 


Appointed by Radio Paper 


Hal Wayne has been appointed ai- 
vertising director of the Radio News 
the Northwest, Seattle. He was at o 
time with the advertising department a 
The Texas Company. 
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R. W. Sparks Heads New York 


Financial Group 


Robert W. Sparks, of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, has been elected president 
of the New York Financial Advertisers 
Association. Other officers elected in- 

ude: Roland Palmedo, of Lehman 
B: others, vice-president; Miss Anne H. 
Sadler, of the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company, treasurer, and Tracy N. 
Purse, of the Purse Company, secretary. 

The following directors have been 
elected: Amos Bancroft, First Na- 
tional-Old Colony Corporation; Leopold 
\. Chambliss, Fidelity Union Trust 
Company; Frank G. Burrows, Irving 
Trust Company; John Donovan, Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company; Rich- 
ard Durham, Bankers Monthly; 
Henry R. Kinsey, Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank, and Donald G. Price, Frank- 
lin Savings Bank. 


All Calls Are Answered 


TuHoMsEN-ELtis Company 
Battimore, Mp. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 


Thank you very much for your letter 
of December 22, with clippings en- 
closed of articles requested in our letter 
to you under date of December 19. 

This is just another example of the 
the roughness and promptness with which 
PRINTERS’ INK answers the advertising 
man’s S.O.S., and we are grateful. 


Cc. G. Norton, 
Director of Service. 


Start Kent Studios, Inc. 


Kent Studios, Inc., an advertising art 
service, has been formed at New York 
with offices in the Chrysler Building. 
Officers are: E. H. Freedman, president; 
Fred Sergenian, vice-president; Nestor 
Davis, secretary, and Michael Heiter, 
treasurer. Albert Lorne and Albert 
Staehle are also with the new service. 
They were formerly with Leo Aarons, 
New York. 


Cleanser Account to Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


Annette’s Perfect Cleanser Company, 
Boston, has appointed the Wood, Put- 

am & Wood Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines, newspapers 
and business papers will be used. 


Buys “Jewish Tribune” 

he Jewish Tribune, New York, which 
suspended publication several months 
azo, has been acquired by The Amer 

1 Hebrew, of that city. 


Joins Metropolitan Agency 


Harry S. Bressler, at one time with 
has joined the 
Met ropolitan Advertising Company, New 
‘ork, as copy chief. 
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Available 


SEASONED SALES AND 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


Thirteen years in the New 
York field associated with 
leading advertising agency 
and manufacturers. Experi- 
enced in handling campaigns 
for nationally known prod- 
ucts, including active field 
work with advertisers’ or- 
ganizations. As general sales 
manager has organized and 
directed sales force for man- 
ufacturer selling direct to 
retail trade, carrying respon- 
sibility, as well, for advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. 
Personal reputation high for 
maintaining general morale 
and harmony among execu- 
tives and men. Christian, 
Married. Full details of ex- 
perience will gladly be given 
in personal interview. 


“U,” Box 280, Printers’ Ink 














WANTED.. 
ALES FRANCHISE 


* A competent, finan- 

cially responsible 
sales executive with an 
established organiza- 
tion maintainingoffices 
in Indianapolis is in- 
terested in securing the 
exclusive sales right for 
a product of merit. If 
you have such a prod- 
uct and want it repre- 
sented in the State of 
Indiana by a sales pro- 
ducing organization, 


communicate the de- 
tails to 
e«7.” Box 285 


Ink 


Printers’ 
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New York, January 28, 1932 
Hatchet- Elsewhere in this 
issue Roy Dickin- 
Minded son tells about the 
Directors agaressive 


many 
sales managers who are manacled 
and shackled by boards of direc- 
tors. Advertising programs are 
arbitrarily chopped with the result 
that the process of creating and 
conserving consumer acceptance is 
sadly crippled. Yet these gentle- 
men in upholstered chairs expect 
sales volume to jump and profits 
to jump with it. 

Wouldn't it be fair and accurate 
to refer to them as hatchet-minded 
directors ? 

They ruthlessly demolish or re- 
duce sales accessories and then re- 
fuse to take responsibility for 
reduced volume. 

We have every sympathy with 
the exercise of stringent economy 

if the economy is wise. These 
days are valuable in that they are 
teaching executives the wisdom of 
plugging ‘up hidden leaks through 
which good money can ooze away 
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to the benefit of nobody. Waste 
and unnecessary expenditures are 
being attacked, not only with 
hatchets but with axes, and we 
hereby deliver three cheers for the 
fearless axemen. 

Nevertheless we rise in protest 
against that great indoor ogee 
of hitting the budget ; against tl 
lustful cry of “What can we ‘ton 
off next?” which is now being 
made in the face of the greatest 
sales emergency business men of 
this generation have ever faced 

These hatchet-wielding directors, 
so great is their fanatical zeal, 
must have been reading the life of 


Carrie Nation. In passing upon 
sales and advertising budgets for 
other than fundamental reasons, 


they are sadly lacking in imagina 
tion; and imagination is necessary 
even in the selling of tombstones 

Some sales managers will oi 
course avidly seize upon utterances 
of this kind as an alibi for lack of 
performance. But we speak this 
piece just the same in the hope 
that it may inspire others to fight 
to change hatchet minds into mer 
chandising minds. 


Business in " the New Yi 


Government 5h of econo: 
plans even the 


closest observer of suggestions 
the improvement of business miglit 
be pardoned for overlooking on 
of the most constructive sugges 
tions yet offered by business for 
the improvement of present condi- 
tions. 

This suggestion is found in a 
resolution passed at the recent 
convention of the National Sho 
Retailers Association. After th 
usual number of “whereases” there 
are the following significant para 
graphs: 

“Resolved that the N. S. R. A 
urges all its members to take 
more active part in the election 
better public servants, pledged | 


administer government econor 
cally. 
“Resolved that this association 


also urge all other retail 
tions, and business men general!) 
to also become more active in ¢ 
ernment.” 
The shoe 


associa 








retailers of this co 
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y are keenly conscious that badly 
lministered municipalities are in 
danger of defaulting on their 
mds and, in many instances, find 
emselves unable to pay their 
iblic servants. Every defaulted 
md, every unpaid or partially 
iid employee means so much less 
oney for shoes, clothing and the 
ther products of American in- 
ustry. 
Business has complained loudly 
ough about this situation. Now 
s the time for it to stop complain- 
and get into action. The 
N. S. R. A. has shown the way. 


Making Profits aren't go- 
ing to perch on 


a Market 
the drooping 


standards of those sales organiza- 
tions that aren’t willing to fight 
for business during the months 
ahead. Nor are they likely to 
roost in those camps where sheer 
sales power outranks resource ful- 
ness. The situation on the 1932 
husiness front calls for more than 
hig advertising expenditures and 
mass attacks. In times like these, 
sharpshooter tactics sometimes ac- 
complish more than big drives. 

Pertinent to that trend of 
thought is the experience of the 
twenty-seven manufacturers of 
washing machines who make up 
the American Washing Manufac- 
turers Association. Their sales 
for 1931 were well ahead of 1930. 
rhe present year will exceed 1931, 
they believe. 

These manufacturers discovered 
many months ago that the people 
who formerly bought washing ma- 
chines couldn’t keep on buying 
them. So they turned to people 
who weren't in the habit of doing 
their own washing. Where they 
once talked about saving labor, 
they learned to talk about saving 
money. That appealed to people 
who were still able to buy even 
though their incomes had been re- 
duced. Resourcefully, the manu- 
facturers combed their markets for 
others who had never been rated 
as prospects. They found that 
garages had to wash cloths and 
chamois skins. Clubs and restau- 
rants, hospitals and  sanitariums 
and the domestic science depart- 
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ments of schools all had washing 
to do. They were sold washing 
machines. 

Resourcefulness and courage 
won out last year for this industry. 
They will help many an advertiser 
to win out even when obstacles 
look insuperable this year. Good 
advertising, resourcefulness and a 
fighting heart make a hard com- 
bination to beat. 


Is This “The farmer may 
Being Broke? be broke, but at 
least he has a 
job, a place to live and he eats 
regularly.” That comment over- 
heard lately does the American 
farmer scant justice. It represents 
a more optimistic view than some 
uninformed people hold, but it 
does not begin to tell a farm- 
market advertiser anything defi- 
nite as to the farmer's ability to 
buy. <A_ recent bulletin of the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District 
assays some real information on 
this interesting point. 

Prices received for farm prod- 
ucts in the Northwest have been 
showing some significant increases 
after an eleven-month period when 
there was no increase in the price 
of any major farm product, the 
most recent issue of this bulletin 
points out. Most of these increases 
were due to supply and demand 
factors of a character more than 
seasonal. In Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, cash income for the sixteen 
major farm products was about 
$232,000,000 in 1931. That makes 
no allowance for the value of farm 
products used by the farm family. 

How does that compare with the 
income in other years? In 1911 
the cash income was $144,000,000. 
Ten years later it was $229,000,- 
000. In 1928 it hit the peak at 
$398,000,000 and, in a manner of 
speaking, the farmer was able to 
go on a spending jag. Now his 
income is just a little more than it 
was in 1921. In Minnesota the 
farmer’s cash income is received 
evenly throughout the year. 

The spending jag is over. So, 
fortunately, is the headache that 
inevitably followed it. As for be- 
ing broke, the farmer just isn’t. 
The most reliable figures prove 
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that he’s receiving an income as 
big as the one he received in 1921. 
What’s happened is that he is 
spending it carefully—for those 
products that are most attractively 
advertised to him. 


The Seligman 

survey of “Price- 
Fair Trade Cutting and Price 
Maintenance” will probably make 
interesting reading when it is pub- 
lished next month. Undertaken at 
the behest of Edward Plaut, presi- 
dent of Lehn & Fink, Inc., and 
chairman of the committee of the 
New York Board of Trade to 
study the subject, the work is pri- 
marily an economic study by an 
outstanding delver into facts, fac- 
tors and trends. 

It is not wise nor fair to pre- 
sume to pick holes in the com- 
pleted report on the basis of the 
hasty summary released by the 
Board of Trade. There are many 
shades of opinion, naturally, among 
those who are united in their 
aim to cure the evils of price- 
cutting. But it is significant that 
legislators, economists and _busi- 
ness men are willing to co-operate. 
If the public interest is their guid- 
ing star, by trial and error, per- 
haps, some method may be found. 

Next to the public interest, the 
problem is one of setting up en- 
forceable standards of fair com- 
petition—fair trade. If the Selig- 
man survey covers ground in that 
direction, it will be a contribution 
to business progress. 





Prices and 





Footwork Something is go- 
ing on in adver- 


and Copy tising which is of 
real importance to its future. Just 
because some of the rather elabo- 
rate research staffs of a few years 
ago are not now functioning as 
thoroughly as they previously did, 
some people seem to think that the 
man who pounds out high-pressure 
copy is the big man in advertising. 

Recently in a heated debate at a 
city club on this subject, the head 
of an advertising agency who still 
adheres to the research idea de- 
clared: 

“After the really necessary pre- 
liminary work to secure facts has 
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been accomplished, the office boy 
can write the copy.” 

While this man undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated to put over his point, it 
is still true that research is an es- 
sential preliminary to copy execu- 
tion. If the manufacturer or the 
agency doesn’t have the time nor 
the money to secure a tremendous 
collection of market data, properly 
tabulated, interpreted and co-ordi- 
nated with a mass of Statistics such 
as might have been accomplished 
in 1929, that doesn’t mean that all 
research should be junked. 

The necessary information on a 
product can sometimes be obtained 
from a sales force, but the pres- 
ent-day salesman, properly routed 
over his territory, cannot find the 
time necessary to collect the sort 
of information the copy writer 
needs. The copy writer himself 
has to do more footwork than he 
did previously, just as the salesman 
is being made to make more calls. 

The effectiveness of future ad- 
vertising is going to depend upon 
the amount of brain power used in 
its preparation, the quantity and 
quality of the scientific analysis 
upon which it is based, the foot- 
work which secures the facts and 
the skill with which they are in- 
terpreted to the public. 


What Price sg W. Pel- 


Managers ? ham, former sales 
manager of the 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
thinks $170,000 a year not a bit 
too much salary for a man as 
good as he. 

Testifying in pending Gillette 
litigation, he admitted he had re- 
ceived $85,000 a year in salary and 
bonus, and when the company’s 
counsel asked if that were not 
high, he said double the amount 
would have been about right. 

Every sales manager naturally 
thinks he is good, and that his 
scompany is making a real profit on 
his services. But what value 
would be put on his own worth if 
he were testifying under oath? 

Maybe this Pelham incident will 
suggest the affidavit as a means of 
negotiating for a “raise.” Or, would 
an affidavit presuming to speak the 
truth work the other way? 
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Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing 


That 


WALTER J. MUNRO 


is now representing 


WORLD'S WORK 


In Western Pennsylvania, Northern 


Ohio and Eastern Michigan 


Mr. Munro's Mail Address Is 
2955 Scarborough Road 
Cleveland Heights 
Ohio 
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Basil Church 
Elected by Chicago 
Council 


ASIL CHURCH, Chicago 
manager of the Capper Publi- 
cations, has been elected chairman 
of the executive board of the 
Chicago Advertising Council for 
1932. He succeeds O. C. Harn, 
managing direc- 
tor of the Audit 
Bureau of Cir- 
culations. 

G. R. Schaef- 
fer, advertising 
manager of 
Marshall Field 
& Company, re- 
tail, is the new 
first vice-chair- 
man. Lyman L. 
Weld, Mitchell, 
Faust, Dickson 
& Wieland, Inc., 
was named sec- 
ond vice-chair 

Pfister continues 





Basil Church 


man. Dorothea 
as secretary. 

New members of the executive 
board elected for two-year terms 
are: W. J. Byrnes, Chicago 
Tribune; Keith J. Evans, Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.; C. J. 
Harrison, Photoplay Magazine; 
Maurice H. Needham, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc.; Niles Tram- 
mel, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; and James W. Young, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

James T. Aubrey, Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc.; Arthur Ogle, Bauer 
& Black, and John M. Rodger, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, are new board members 
elected for one-year terms. 

These were re-elected to execu- 
tive board membership for two- 
vear terms; G. R. Cain, Swift & 
Company; H. K. Clark, New 
York Sun; Guy W. Cooke, First 
National Bank; Ben C. Pittsford, 
Ben C. Pittsford Company; E. R. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering; 


H. G. Schuster, Chicago Daily 
News; Mason Warner, Mason 
Warner Company, Mr. Schaeffer 


and Mr. Weld. 
The terms of the following 
board members hold over for an- 
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other year: E. E. Brugh, G. D. 
Crain, Jr.; C. R. Custer; Charles 
B. Goes, Jr.; Robert G. Marshall; 
Burr L. Robbins; F. P. Seymour; 
W. H. Simpson; W. H. Sleepeck, 
C. C. Younggreen and Mr. Church 

With the adoption of a new by- 
law the four ex-chairmen of the 
Advertising Council preceding the 
incumbent become ex-officio mem- 
bers of the board each year. Under 
this provision W. Frank McClure, 
Carrol Dean Murphy, Inc. ; Homer 
J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & 
Company; Max A. Berns, Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company, and 
Mr. Harn will serve as e--offici 
board members during 1932. 

Fred J. Ashley, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and Flint 
Grinnell, Chicago Better Business 
Bureau, have been re-elected to 
ex-officio membership. 


Advertising Affiliation Sets 
Dates for Convention 
Directors of the Advertising Affiliati 
met on January 24 at Buffalo, N. Y.., t 
plan the annual convention of the « 
ganization. Dates set for the conventior 
are May 13 and 14 with Cleveland as 
the convention city. “Making Business 
Make a Profit” will be the theme. In 
addition to the usual sessions, it was 
decided, there will be a half day’s pre 
gram devoted to the subject of retail 
advertising. 
The Advertising and Sales Round 
Table Club of Toronto was accepted int 
membership in the Affiliation by the di 
rectors. Frank L. J. Sheldon, president 
presided at the meeting. 

* * * 


Magazine Club Announces 
1932 Program 


A definite program of activities f 
1932 has been adopted by the board of 
directors of the Magazine Club, New 
York. The general objective that has 
been set up, according to William I! 
Ferris, president, is to build a_ hetter 
and broader background of enthusiasm 
and intimate knowledge of the fun 
mental philosophy of the magazine 
an advertising medium. 

The purpose of the club this ye 
will be to avoid to a large extent the 


, ss ; = 4 
purely social functioninz which former 


marked a majority of its meetings and 
to conduct, instead, a series of sales 
meetings of magazine representative 


* * * 


Heads Davenport Club 


Richard E. Petersburger has be 
elected president of the Davenport, Iowa 
Advertising Club. He succeeds Harr 
P. Simpson. 
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William Wrigley, 
Advertiser 


(Continued from page 12) 
desk. My associates can do 
at they please about the finan- 
cial end. They can run the fac- 
ries to suit themselves. But 
when it has to do with advertising 
must, under all circumstances, 
id up to me.” 
The clearness and boldness of 
s advertising mind is seen in the 
ry selection of the merchandise 
sold. At the beginning he had 
a Chicago manufacturer make up 
several brands of gum for him 
which he sold under his own name. 
\lmost any name would do, he 
hought. But he soon found the 
merchandising significance of con- 
centrating one’s fire on one or two 
rands. Nobody had ever told 
him this; the consciousness of it 
just worked itself in on his mind; 
to him it was an entirely original 
thought. 
Chis much decided, he set about 
develop some distinctive kinds 
gum that would have real sig- 
icance in an advertising way. 
He believed the American 
yple liked strong flavors and this 


ed him eventually to the wild 
int. After much experimenta- 
tion, a way was found in which 
the mint could be made up into 
gum so its flavor could be pre- 
served. A dozen samples, each 
containing a different adaptation 


the flavor, laid on Mr. 
rigley’s desk. 

How the Now Famous 

Spearmint Was Selected 


were 


He chewed a stick of each in an 
effort to decide which one to fea- 


ire. He repeated the operation 
without being able to make a 
choice. Finally, he shut his eyes, 


reached out for a sample and said, 
“We'll take this one.” 

That was Spearmint gum, which 
is now popular all over the world, 
the inspiration for the famous 
Wrigley Spearmen that danced 
around in electrical displays at 


Times Square, that were featured 
in all kinds of advertising media 
and that even adorned the outfield 
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fences in one of Mr. Wrigley’s 
most prized possessions, the Cubs 
Baseball Park in Chicago. 

This habit of taking a chance 
in making quick decisions on vital 
matters was characteristic of Mr. 
Wrigley all through his career. 

Once he got tired out—a new 
experience for him—and went on 
a cruise around the world, or 
rather started on it. On a vessel 
in the Mediterranean Sea he met a 
resourceful man who was in 
charge of a tourist party. He 
noted his ability, his poise. 

“That man is a merchandising 
genius,” Mr. Wrigley said to him- 
self, “and I am going to hire him.” 


New Man Sent 
to Chicago at Once 


Hire him he did, right on the 
spot. He was W. H. Stanley, now 
vice-president and secretary of the 
company and for many years Wil- 
liam Wrigley’s right-hand man. 

As soon as the ship touched port, 
Mr. Stanley was sent right back 
to Chicago and told to take charge 
of certain divisions of the busi- 
ness pending the owner’s return. 

After the vessel got through the 
Suez Canal, Mr. Wrigley decided 
he had had quite enough of world 
cruising. Anyway, he was won- 
dering how his newly found genius 
was getting along and he took the 
first ship back to America. 

The one big passion of Mr. 
Wrigley’s life—the gum business, 
Catalina Island and the Cubs be- 
ing a bad second—was his son, 
P. K. Wrigley, the man in whose 
honor P.K.’s, one of the company ’s 
products, got its name. P. 
Wrigley has been president of the 
company for several years, has 
worked closely with his father 
and naturally will carry on the 
business as before. 

The Wrigley business now has a 
turnover of more than $30,000,000 
annually and the founder was one 
of the country’s richest men. 

Full details of the present finan- 
cial status of the Wrigley com- 
pany and an account of its general 
advertising policies were given in 
an article in the December 31, 
1931, issue of Printers’ INK, be- 
ginning on page 51. 












The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


WO incidents out of the ob- 

servations of a woman in ad- 
vertising are brought before the 
Class in a brief discussion on sin- 
cerity in advertising. They were 
recited to a group of fashion ad- 
vertisers by Sara H. Birchall, of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., to prove 
her point that, too often, copy 
writers are put to work on ac- 
counts which are foreign to their 
tastes and habits. 

Miss Birchall told of a conver- 
sation with one of her former copy 
cubs, a charming frivolous girl in 
her early twenties. This girl used 
to work on fashion accounts. 

“Well,” asked Miss Birchall, 
“what have you been doing in 
your agency today?” 

“Oh, Sara, I’ve had the cutest 
morning,” she replied. “I’ve been 
writing letters about monkey- 
wrenches to filling station men. 
You know the kind of letters that 
’” 
story may sound far- 
fetched, but Miss Birchall vouches 
for its truthfulness as she does for 
another incident concerning a 
shirt-sleeved young man sweating 
over a Vogue advertisement on the 
bustle frock. She recalls the 
young man grunting, “Thank God 
my old skipper can’t see me now. 
This is no job for an ex-corporal 
of the Marines.” 

These two stories, though they 
go to extremes, describe a condi- 
tion that does exist. The School- 
master agrees that, until it is cor- 
rected, people will continue to 
whoop with glee over satires on 
current advertising. 

* * * 


In a big New York department 
store there is a down-hearted 
buyer, long a friend of the School- 
master. “Why this unaccustomed 
mental attitude?” the Schoolmaster 
was moved to inquire. 

“Oh,” said friend buyer, “things 
have changed so here. When the 
Boss was alive, I was a human 
being. He used to come down to 


my department and talk with me, 
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nearly every day. ‘John,’ he would 
say, ‘we didn’t do so well on that 
last lot, but I know what hap- 
pened.’ Or he would give me a 
bit of praise when deserved. I 
was happy and could give my best 
to the job. 

“Now the bankers are running 
the store, and I am just a cog in 
the machine. I’m no longer a 
human being; I’m ‘Number 39.’ 
It’s a thankless job, I’ve got now. | 
feel that some day, someone in the 
tabulating and accounting depart- 
ment is going to say, ‘Who is this 
Number 39? Why is he getting 
such a large salary? Isn't it time 
we got a younger man to do his 
work for less money?’ 

“All through the store the old 
force of loyal workers is losing 
spirit. The bankers may get profits 
for a while, yes, but at the expense 
of humanness. I still have a 
good salary; but I am not content 
to work for merely that.” 

* * * 

Last week the Schoolmaster re- 
ceived a call from a man who was 
anxious to learn the name of a 
well-known and apparently large 
printer who did all kinds of work, 
including the printing of blotters, 
playing cards, booklets, magazines, 
advertisements and advertising in 
serts for publications, in fact al- 
most everything. On all of this 
material that he printed his trade- 
mark appeared. 

When the Schoolmaster in 
quired as to what the mark is, h« 
was informed that it was the letter 
“C” within a circle! 

* * * 

“The owner of a large chain of 
stores,” the advertising manager 
of a city newspaper recently told 
*the Schoolmaster, “has just come 
back to our paper with his adver- 
tising after having been out of 
our pages for a couple of years 

“He left us because of an argu- 
ment over position. He wanted 
the best position in the paper at 
r. 0. p. rates and we wouldn't give 
it to him. So he canceled. Re- 
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cently he made a statement that 
he believed that location was just 
as important a chain-store factor 
today as it ever was and that his 
company was willing to pay any 
reasonable premium to get pre- 
ferred locations for new _ stores. 

“We took a copy of his speech 
and marked this paragraph. We 
then asked him if it was logical 
for him to expect to get preferred 
location in newspaper space with- 
out a premium when he was quite 
willing to pay extra to get pre- 
ferred locations for his stores. 
That ended the argument. The 
next day one of our salesmen sold 
him a good schedule of preferred 
positions at preferred rates.” 

* * ~*~ 


Though the New Year is already 
well under way and the notation of 
1932 on letterheads has lost its 
novelty, the Schoolmaster suggests 
it is not too late to make New 
Year’s resolutions. American busi- 
ness expects much of the year 
which it has just ushered in, and 
what could be more appropriate on 
the part of advertisers, in this 
period when advertising is being 
held up to the mirror, than a firm 
resolve to stick faithfully to a 
policy of honesty in advertising? 

Continental Mills, Inc., New 
York, shows the way by taking 
full-page space in business papers 
to announce its resolution for the 
coming year and to encourage the 
industry with which it deals to do 
likewise. Addressing its words to 
the apparel and fabric industries, 
as well as to the retail trade, this 
company urges them, in launching 
their merchandising plans for the 
coming year, to “weigh the value 
of consumer confidence and good- 
will.” 

“Fantastic and misleading state- 
ments,” the company says, “may, 
for the moment, cast an aura of 
glamor about a product or service 
that intrigues the unwary. But 
honest merchandise, fairly priced 
and truthfully presented, creates 
confidence, stimulates buying and, 
above all, builds continuing good- 
will.” 

The New Year’s advertisement 
concludes .with this sincere sug- 
gestion. 
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“Let’s dodge the boomerang o 
doubt and skepticism by sticking 
to facts whether in the spoke: 
word or printed advertisement.” 

An admirable and well-voice: 
resolution which any advertise: 
might do well to repeat. 

x * * 

More automobiles are bought as 
the result of advertising than aré 
sold by dealers—more than twic« 
as many, in fact. Last week the 
sales vice-president of a motor 
manufacturing company showe 
the Schoolmaster a chart, resulting 
irom a survey of 8,000 car owners 
made by the publisher of a group 
of national magazines. In the forn 
of a huge pie, this chart indicated 
that more than 70 per cent of car 
sales are not influenced by dealers 
Mr. Vice-President said that stud 
ies by his own company checke 
with that finding. 

Seventy per cent of automobiles 
heught, not sold—bought as _ the 
final expression of consumer ac 
ceptance built up as the cumulative 
effect of vears of consistent adver 
tising. There is a lesson for al 
manufacturers in the experience o 
this industry which has held first 
place since 1923. 

But Mr. Vice-President, in his 
talks to dealers, shrewdly put the 
reverse English on this chart 
“What is wrong with the dealer,” 
he asked, “that he influences only 
about 30 per cent of sales? By 
more effective sales promotion, by 
systematically searching out every 
possible prospect, dealers should 
be able to influence more sales 
Then, if we maintain our usual 
advertising efforts, we should be 
able to move our gross volume up 
a number of notches.” 

* * + 

If a piece of copy is to be mer 
chandised, the man who can mak 
the best presentation should be th« 
man who created the advertise 
ment. He knows what the adver 
tisement is set to do and how it 
proposes to do it. 

This is the reasoning behind a1 
innovation put into practice by) 
The Cramer-Krasselt Company 
Milwaukee advertising agency. Thx 
work of merchandising current 
copy to its clients’ salesmen an 
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Mr. PRESIDENT! 





Does your advertising cost too much? 


Do your salesmen know how to use advertising 
to break down dealer resistance? 


Do your merchandising methods excite con- 
sumers’ urge to buy or resist? 


Have you perfected your sales, advertising and 
merchandising policies to the point where you 
are SURE you are ready to “go” when con- 
sumer buying resumes? 


If you cannot definitely answer in the affirmative, or 
if confronted with other equally vital questions, you 
should talk to this man who is well grounded in sales 
and advertising experience and who is available. 


His knowledge of practical sales and advertising fun- 
damentals has been gleaned from some of the largest, 
most successful concerns in several industries while 
carrying out the responsibilities of jobber’s salesman, 
manufacturer’s representative, publisher’s representa- 
tive and advertising agency account executive. 


He is accustomed to market research; analysis of sales 
and advertising policies; problems of consumer accep- 
tance for and resistance to a product; establishing sales 
quotas; determination of sales weaknesses and strength- 
ening them. Is 38 years old, married, college graduate 
with one year of law school. Address “C,” Box 288, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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The Lumber Dealer’s 
Recommendation 


is a powerful factor in the 
choice of building materials. 
Builders are slow -to use the 
product he doesn’t recommend. 
His approval can increase 
your sales. Sell him through 
his favorite paper—the 


— 


Est. 1873 A. B.C. 














ART DIRECTOR 
AVAILABLE 


who thoroughly enjoys creating 
sparkling ideas and putting them 
in good layouts. 

Has had wide experience on 
major accounts—many of them 
you will recognize when you see 
the samples. 

This art director likes to work 
with people. 

Fully competent to do finished 
art work. Address “V,” Box 281, 
Printers’ Ink. 














One Great Sales Force 
Selling Hears Nothing Of 


Yet: “‘Where the power of logic and argu- 
ment ends, there it begins. When reason 
even blenches there does it come and found 
its empire.”’ 

From: “POWERS THAT MOVE MEN TO 
ACTION.”" 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 


BOOKLET $ On egpeen Paper 





Printed in Black Ink 10M 25 J 
4 Page Folder 6x9... pny $40.00 $85.0 
8 “ Booklet 6x9... 48.00 78.00 $75.38 
— = ” 6x9... 92.00 155.00 280.00 
32 6x9... 164.00 275.00 565.00 


Small publications desired 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 











dealers is made part of the job of 
the copy writer whose copy is tc 
be merchandised. 

The copy writer tells the story 
behind each advertisement on re- 
prints. These carry a fold which 
permits a left-hand panel to ex- 
plain the purpose of the advertise- 
ment, for whom it is intended, how 
it fits into the program and in 
what media the copy will appear. 

This idea, the Schoolmaster is 
informed, is not only valuable in 
connection with dealer promotion 
and field sales work, but is also 
helpful in eliminating wrong-slant 
criticism which so _ frequently 
comes from those not fully in- 
formed. 


Has Any Class Member a 
Teeth-Brush ? 


Pycopré 
Jort1n, Mo 
Dear SCHOOLMASTER: 

I am a consistent student in you: 
Class Room, and rise to ask you ‘and 
possibly, some other students, the fol 
lowing question : 

Which is correct—‘‘Tooth Powder”’ or 
“Teeth Powder’—‘“‘Tooth Brush” or 
“Teeth Brush”? 

Authorities apparently do not agree 
Have you a preference? 

Joun W. C ttssovp, 
Sales Manager. 








Executive and Copy Writer Available 
American and Canadian Experience 


. Thoroughly familiar with American 
advertising and merchandising 
methods. 

. Actual experience in adapting these 
methods to the Canadian market. 

. Radio experience includes creating 
and directing programs of impor- 
tance in Canada. 

. Interested in helping some Ameri- 
can agencyto develop the Can- 
adian interests of their clients. 


= 


w Ww 


a 


5. Young. College man. Married 
Family. 
6. Will gladly give details of experi- 


ence and work both in the United 
States and in Canada. 
Address “’B,”” Box 287, Printers’ Ink 














‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Rotogravure Group 
Meets at Chicago 





NE important barrier to the 

increased use of rotogravure 
sections in newspapers for national 
advertising copy, it was brought 
ut at the annual meeting of the 
totogravure Advertising Associa- 
on at Chicago last week, is the 
iced for education among advertis- 
ng agencies as to the technical 
requirements of this medium. Ac- 
cordingly, the association plans to 
lay the matter before the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, with a view to preparation 
and distribution among agencies of 
a standard form of rotogravure in- 
formation. 

Another step toward better quali- 
fying rotogravure as a_ national 
medium has been taken during the 
last year. Under the direction of 
a committee appointed for that 
purpose, considerable progress has 
been made in standardizing the col- 
umn width of the rotogravure page 
at two inches. 

W. S. Reynolds, president of the 
association and rotogravure adver- 
tising manager of the Detroit 
News, pointed out that the usual 
rotogravure solicitation proceeds 
on the assumption that the pros- 
pect is already sold on the news- 
paper. Sell your newspaper to the 
prospect first, he said; then, if the 
rotogravure section is the best for 
him to use, the roto space can be 
sold much more easily. 

In the annual election, Everett 
R. Stone, Rochester, N. Y., Demo- 
crat-Chronicle, was added to the 
directorate of the association, and 
Leland Wooters, Des Moines Reg- 
ister-Tribune, and Earl H. Ma- 
loney, Peoria, Iil., Journal-Tran- 
script, were re- -elected. W. S. 
Reynolds and Frank Connaughton, 
New York Times, hold over for 
another term. Mr. Reynolds con- 
tinues as president and Mr. 
Wooters as secretary. 





Changes in Walker & Company 

J. M. Jones has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of Walker & Com- 
pany, Detroit, outdoor advertising. He 
succeeds Mason, who has been 
advanced to agency contact executive. 
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Halifax to Vancouver 


Surprising why so many compa- 
nies—particularly American ones 
—attempting to do business in 
Canada expect results, when so 
frequently their executives re- 
sponsible for Canadian business 
have only a limited knowledge of 
the country. 


Five years of traveling from coast 
to coast, two more concentrated 
in the East, and a resident now 
for the past four, has given me a 
valuable knowledge of the Cana- 
dian market. 


Proof of actual results in Sales, 
Sales Promotion and Advertising— 
profitable to my past and present 
employers—gladly submitted. 


Do these qualifications fill a need 
in your organization? Address 
“W,” Box 282, Printers’ Ink. 














Food Sales Executive 


| know a man who has run his own 
business and operated his own sales 
force of twenty-five men and person- 
ally been very active in the grocery 
field, whose services are now available 
on a most attractive basis. He is a 
very capable general all around ex- 
ecutive with sales, manufacturing, pur- 
chasing and financial experience, and 
has a wide and active acquaintance 
throughout the entire grocery trade. 
The business that gets this man will be 
making a real buy. 


Address’ Y,"" Box 284, Printers’ Ink 














To a Successful 
Account Executive 


Only a man who has been able 
to “*stay in the ring,”’ during 
the past two years. 





Highly desirable connection, 
agency established 15 years. 
Now expanding. Assured future 
—through ultimate interest in 
business—but only for the right 
man. Corr 

tial. Members ofours staff know 
of this advertisement. 


Address ‘*‘A,”” Box 286 
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| Classified Advertisements 





Classified advertisements in 
each we No order accepted for 
cents ash must accompany order. 





“PRINTERS” 


le 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


cents a line for 
and seventy-five 


Ink” cost seventy-five 
ss than three dollars 


Final Closing Saturday 





























ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


A AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
Display and Classified Ads Written 

® Inserted All Magazines, Newspapers 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

276 P West 43rd St., N. Y.C. Est. 1923. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PRINTERS—Young Executive, former 


publisher, printing ~ ann has nu- 
merous contacts, see possibility of 





eventful parenneesep modern shop. Box 
777, Printers’ Ink 

OFFICE SPACE WANTED 
Am willing to share office and_stenog- 


rapher expense with reliable trade paper 
or magazine representative located Grand 





Central district. Best of references 
Write Box 776, Printers’ Ink 

WANTED To BUY Monthly tirade 
paper that can be published in south 
without jeopardizing its relation to its 
field or advertisers. Prefer one that 
now carries from $800 to $1,000 monthly 
volume. Must stand closest kind of 
scrutiny. Box 784, Printers’ 


Ink 





Trade Paper Publisher offers part of 
his premises for rent, with or without 
furniture. Has successfully handled sev- 
eral publications on a service basis, such 
as doing bookkeeping, handling advertis- 
ing copy to printer, etc. Can do this at 
a surprisingly low cost. Location close to 
Madison Ave. and 42nd St. Box 793, P. I 


NEW ENGLAND ADVERTISING | 
Selling Organization with centrally located 
well-equipped offices in Boston—twelve 
years’ service and excellent contacts 
wants to connect with agency, mag: azine 
or trade paper eer to develop New 
England business. Capable, experienced 
and responsible. Box 794, Printers’ Ink 


CANADA—Influential Vancouver, B. C., 
mechanical manufacturer, with efficient, 
independent, subsidiary distributing or- 
ganization wants (1) additional line suit- 
able for Canadian manufacturing for 
domestic or export markets; also (2) ad- 
ditional lines for distribution only. Must 
have satisfactory sales possibilities. Ad- 
vertiser requires no further capital but 
desires simply to increase scope of opera- 
tions through the manufacture or distri- 
bution of additional lines. Address reply 
to McConnell one Fergusson, Limited, 
Vancouver, B. 














Creative Artist, specializing in the cr 

ation of ideas and layouts desires 

in advertising agency; will be an 

progressive agency, willing to p 
tox 785, Printers’ Ink. 


spa 
ass 
to a 
rent 





Need Financing or Publisher for 
excellent junior accountancy course, 


Highest creder 
P rinters’ Ink. 


entirely new idea. 
tials. Box 790, 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES _ 


Great Power Penn 


wields. = $5,000-$50,000 men. 
GREAT POWER was not developed 
one day. We had to solve 


big men for over 13 years to achiev 


Penn's 


problems of 


the enviable position we hold today. This 


GREAT POWER is yours, 
engage us. Matters not what 
connection or territory you are inte 
ested in, Penn can help you. Penn h 
helped thousands. J A( OB PENN, IN( 
535 5th Av., d 


when yi 
industr 





HELP WANTED 
Printing Salesman with 
ability offered exceptional 
on a profit sharing basis. 
by phone. Robert L. Stillson, 
3-3157. New York City 


advertisir 


Artist, Letterer 
and brush letterer No amateurs 
need apply. State particulars. Bi 
780, Printers’ Ink. 


opportunity 
Appointment 
Medallion 


rapid moder m pel 


‘\ 


MAN WANTED FOR 
CREATIVE PRINTING 


Splendid opening for man_ thor 


oughly experienced in the creatior 


of direct-mail and printed adve 


tising, must have ability to folk 


up sales contacts, 


ing and lithographic house. Gi 


age, experience and salary r 
quirements in first letter. Bi 
786, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR for estab- 
ished Catholic weekly newspaper in New 
York State. A.B.C. Permanent. Salary 

ommission. Residence in territory of 
per necessary. Box 796, Printers’ Ink 
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FREE-LANCE COPY 
sparkling, enthusiastic, based on sound 
selling principles and a_ knowledge of 
what will go over. ANNE HILPERT, 
307 E. 44th St. CAledonia 5-0702. 


Any style. Live, 





Seleomen — Sitk Screen Process 


displays and Printing. Must be 
experienced. State particulars. 
Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Director, Manager—one thoroughly 
miliar with Silk Sereen Process and 

Printing establishment. Must be able to 
e layouts and visuals and take charge 

f things in general. State particulars. 


i 77¥, Printers’ Ink. 


~ DESIGNER 


Willing to work either by day or by 
to make sketches creating a new 
of wall and mantel clocks in wood, 

metal or moulded case construction. De- 

guns preferred will express maximum 
eal through their inherent symmetry 

{ line and proportion. Box 788, P. 








ADVERTISING SPACE SALES- 


MAN-—for brilliant new business 
1agazine that is already making 
history in its field; man who has 


old national space preferred but 
will talk to good trade paper go- 
getter; man with real vision and 
ibility will recognize a splendid op- 
rtunity to make some real money 
if he can afford to help stake 
imself till he produces. Moderate 
ilary and commission. Give com- 
plete business history in your let- 
ter. Applications will be treated 

full confidence. Box 787, P. I 





; MISCELLANEOUS 
Have Space—for retoucher, figure 
man or letterer—light cordial sur- 
roundings (midtown N. Y.), al- 
ways s busy. Box 782, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


copy WRITER—LAYOUT ARTIST 
Furmer key man leading agencies; cre- 
atel much national—sales promotion 

n order advertising. New Yorker. 
Box 789, Printers’ Ink 





Layout . Artist .. . Art Director 

oung and aggressive, with brilliant 
record. Now employed, desires change. 
Versatile-creative ideas. ll years ex- 
perience. Box 783, Printers’ Ink. 








EDITOR—+ten years’ trade paper, adver- 
tising, publicity, house organ, sales corre- 
spondence experience. College man, mar- 
ried, thirty years old. Prepared to start 
it lepression salary. Box 773, I. 





Production— Typography 
and Layout 

4A agency trained—8 years’ experience. 
Minimum salary. 
t necessary. 


Will leave New York 


Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 








WOMAN ART DIRECTOR—Now em- 
ployed, wishes to make a change. Has 
had experience with well-known publish- 
ing house and a 4-A agency. For further 
information address Box 798, P. I 


YOUNG MAN LEAVES N. Y. C. IN 
MARCH to make Paris his home. Ad- 
vertising background. Seeks connection 
with U. S. firm doing business abroad. 
Sales or research or - ? Write 
Box 7 774, Printers’ Ink. 

ENGINEER WRITER-Graduate with 
engineering, sales, service, editorial and 
publicity experience is available. Espe- 
cially trained in automotive field can sat- 
isty requirements for technical contact, 
advisor and writer. 772, l 





Box 772 





YOUNG MAN, 20, now employed, tak- 
ing advertising course in evening (second 
year), elementary practice, copy, layout, 
sales letters. Seeks connection with agency 
or advertising department to acquire, prac- 





tical knowledge. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST ; ; 
Capable art director, visualizer, illus- 


trator—experienced on national accounts 

desires agency connection in New York 
or Phila. districts but will locate any- 
where in east—Christian—Moderate sal- 
ary. Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising & Sales Promotion Mgr. 
*roven result producer, helped build one 
Firm 12 million sales. Wrote letter pro- 
duced $36,000 orders. Knows general adv., 
direct mail, trade papers, mail order, house 
organs. Can handle entire dept. singly. 
Opportunity for live mfgr. to expand sales 
and lower adv. exp. Box 775, P. I. 





EXECUTIVE 
SECRET ARY-STENOGRAPHER 


8 years’ business 
among distinguished New Eng- 
land and New York firms, in- 
cluding advertising and sales 
promotion; college training; thor- 
oughly competent; capable rapid 
dictation, inaugurate filing and 
other systems. Box 792, P. I. 


background 





ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
SEEKS BETTER JOB 
Young, aggressive Advertising Manager 
now employed, has developed to where he 
is ready for a bigger opportunity. De- 
sires connection with Manufacturer or 
Agency who want intelligent research and 
planning ability, originality, sound mer- 
chandising ideas and commonsense. Can 
write good copy. Married—Christian— 
wholesome background—college educa- 
tion—newspaper training—wealth of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion experience 
in oil burner, electrical appliance and 
food fields, with nationally known corpo- 
rations. Write Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 
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